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TO ADVERTISERS. 
T= success of the * Literary World” has already ren- 
dered it the sest Apverrisixe Mevium for The 
Trade; and as the rates of Advertising have heretofore 
been in proportion to its circulati n, without reference to 
re nuneration to the Proprietors, they are obliged to adopt, 
~ all fe apy hereafter offered for insertion, the 
low! 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . 75 
One Column, - ~ - . 400 
One Page, 2 ” - . 109 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 
YEARLY TERMS. 
Eighteen Lines, . i : ‘ . 30 00 
Thirty Lines, ° . : a ° 45 0 
One Columa, . . 150 00 
One Page, . ° 400 
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ALu ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before ‘Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until furbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

ADVERTISERS BY THE YeEAR, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
vertisements are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 


Cuanore ax Apvertisement, specific directions 
= written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
mistakes 


To Wirnpraw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week befureband. 
OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23. 1847. 


A NEW AND USEFUL ARTICLE. 


ACKERMAN’S 
NEW MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 


It keeps the inusic clean and always in its place. 
Sheets can be easily taken out or inserted at pleasure. 


Inside sheets, or one page pieces, can be put in as well as 
double. 


If new music be put in it will last as long as if bound. 


The music will lie open on the instrument much better 
than whea bound. 





te SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
Agents for the Manufacturer, 
n20 tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John Street. 


VOL. Il. 





Owing to unavoidabie delay, 


that they will find * THE GEM 
published. 


THE GEM OF THE 


IN 


Wuicn, from the numer and elegance of the Engravings, 
original and rich exterior, 7 
to be called, “ THE GEM of the Season.” 


Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 


value. 


LIST OF EN 


THE WATER DIPPER. 


ably known to the reading and literary world. 





REPOSITORY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE Subseriher having taken the Stere in the “ Art- 

Union Building,” 497 Broadway, designs opening it for 
the Sale of every variety of WORKS OF FINE ART, 
such as PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, SCULPTURE, 
MEDALS, BRONZE and PORCELAIN FIGURES, 
together with BOOKS, Illustrated, or relating to the Fine 
or Decorative Arts; Articles of ‘Taste, which depend for 
their chief merit on Art. and ARTISTS" MATERIALS ; 
in short, his intention is to make it a kind of 





ART AND ARTISTS EXCHANGE. 


It is believed that an establishment of this kind has long 
been wanted in this city, and it is hoped that all who are 
i:.terested in the cause of Art will lend their aid in this en- 
deavor to concentrate the various interests connected 
therewith. 


articles suitable for this establishment, would find it a de 
sirable place to expose them for sale. Those disposed to 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded, are in- 
vited tocommuicate with the Sabscriber. 


d4tffp JOHN P. RIDNER. 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. 
In press, and will be published about the st of December, by 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, 
148 Cuesnur STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


CHRISTIAN SONGS, by the Rev. James GiLeorne 
Lyons, LL’D. 











the Publishers have not yet bee i i 
orders sulicited from the Trade. The ‘Trade ata andl a pee Sie re aires te oe 


OF THE SEASON” one of the handsomest and most saleable Gilt-books ever 





The volume will include in its contents, 


“THE poem ne are nae OF een ote wo al i, 
will appear as a octavo, on jun 
and neatly bound in cloth. Price 50 cents a 


It is now ready, and 
annot examine the work before ordering, are assured 


SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED 10 THE PUBLIC. 
IT3 CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 
A beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocco. 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 
Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 


together with the really valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 


“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well asin other things of both greater and minor importance, are every- 
thing. In presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth that the 
ephemeral characteristics of the name “ AnnvaL” shall not exist with regard to * The Gem of the Season.” 

The number of Engravings (Twenty) is more than double that of any similar work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and printed by Sarratn, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 


_, Phe Illustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cnatmers, D.D., witlpan article by Robert Turnbull, Esq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 

The size, binding (the whole exterior) of “The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for its 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole forming a “ gem” that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,’ anda work of real permanent 


GRAVINGS. 


Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 


1. Painted by Westall.; 11. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Painted i An 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER. Sir D. Wilkie. 
3. VICTORIA. R. Thorburn, | 13. NEMESIS, Alfred Rethel. 
4. THOS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreotype.| 14 THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Landseer. 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel. 15. DRIVING THINGS OFF. J. J. Chalon. 
6. AULD ROBIN GRAY. Sir D. Wilkie.| 16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8.E. Jones. 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby.) 17. CHARLES L. Vandyke. 
8. THE DISCONSOLATE, G. 8. Newton.| 18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. Johannot. 
9. THE MOTHER. ©. R. Lestie.| 19. PROCRASTINATION. T. Von Holst. 
10. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. Schopin.' 29. LEIGH HUNT. Margaret Gillies. 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING. 


Among the Contributions will be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry Tappan, Mrs. J. Webb, George B. 
Cheever, D.D., Samuel Hanson Cox, DD. (The Right Side for the Bride): Robert Turnbull, Esq. (Life of Thomas 
Cialmers, D.D.); Rev. John S.C. Atbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and from others well and favor- 





ARLES 8. FRANCIS & 00., 


Have just Published 


Cit 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Studentin Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. $1 ‘cloth. 
75 cis. prper. 


SECOND SERIES OF THE BOOK OF ENTERTAIN- 
ment of Curiosities and Wonders in Nature, Art, and 
Mind. Driwn trom the most authentic sources, Care- 
fully revised and tlustrated by more than 100 Engrav- 
ings. $1 25; giltleaves, $159. 

THE SvORY OF ADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL 


Lamp, from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; with 
ijlustraticns. 50 cents ; gilt, 63 cte. 


TUE SEVEN VOYAGES OF SINBAD THE SAILOR, 
and the Story of Ali Bais and the Porty Robbers; with 
ijMustrations. 50 ceats: gilt, 63 cts. 


Manufacturers, Dealers, or other persous, having any | THE PARLEY MISCELLANY GF PLEASANT AND 


Useful Reading. Four Parts. 25 cents each part. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.” A 
New and Beuutiful illustrated edition, 3 vols. $3 59, 


sll 

IN PRESS. 

MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. Llustrated. 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L.Maria Child. 
Finely illustrated. 


AURELIAN. A Sequel to Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. By William Ware. 2 vols. 


THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
A New revised edition. d4te 
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NEW ENGLISH WORKS 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 


RESULTS OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
made during the years 1834, 5, 6, 7 and 8, at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; being the completion of a Telescopic Sur- 
vey of the whole surface of the Heavens, commenced 
in 1845. By Sir John W.Herschell. Plates. Large 
4to. cloth. $25. = 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; including the actual 
state and prevalent «octrines of the Science. By the 
late Edward Turner. Eighth edition. Edited by Baron 
Liebig and Mr. Gregory. Thick royal 8vo. $9. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illus- 
trative of Geology. By Charles Lyell. Seventh edition, 
revised. Maps, Plates, and Cuts. Thick 8vo. cloth. 
$5. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD; or, Picturesque Sketches of 
Creation. By D. T. Ansted. Cuts. Post 8vo. cloth. 
$3 50. 


THE ZURICH LETTERS ; or, the Correspondence of 
several English Bishops and others, with some of the 
Helvetian Reformers, during the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, chiefly from the Archives of Zurich. Trans- 
lated and edited, for “ the Parker Society,” by Rev. H. 
Robinson. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 


A FINANCIAL, MONETARY, AND STATISTICAL 
History of England, from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
present time; derived from Official Documents. By 
Thomas Doubleday. 8vo. cloth. $3 75. 


THE POLITICAL WORKS OF DAVID KICARDO; 
including Principles of Political Economy, Taxation, 
Essays on the Funding System and on Parliamentary 
Reform, Speech on the Ballot Tracts, &c.; with a 
Notice of the Life and Writings of the Author, by J. R. 
McCulloch. 8vo. cloth. $4 25. 


A SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Passages of 
the Old Testament in which Modern Commentators 
have differed from the Authorized Version; together 
with an Explanation of various Difficulties in the 
Hebrew and English Texts. By the Rev. R. J. Barritt. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. $15. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, in- 
tended as a companion to the History of England. By 
James Eccleston. Cuts. 8vo. cloth. $5 59. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
Art. By Lord Lindsay. The Ideal and the Character 
and Dignity of Christian Art ; Symbolism of Christian- 
ity ; Mythology of Christianity ; Genera! Classification 
of Schools and Artists; Roman and Byzantine Art; 
Christian Art of Modern Europe. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
$8 50. 

LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of the last 
and of the present Century. By William C. Townsend. 
2 vols. 8vo. §7 50. 

AN ARCHAZ OLOGICAL INDEX to Remains of Anti. 
quity of the Celtic, Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon 
Periods. By John Yonge Akerman. Plates. 8vo. cloth. 
$4. 

THE SEASONS. By James Thomson. Edited with 
Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Bio- 
graphical, by A. T. Thompson. 12mo. cloth. $2 25. 


SACRED POEMS, and Private Ejaculations of Henry 
Vaughan, with a Memoir. By the Rev. H. F. Lyte. 
12mo. cloth. $1 50. 

THE KNOWLEDGE AND RESTORATION OF OIL 
Paintings ; the modes of judging between Copies and 
Originals ; and a brief Life of the principal Masters in 
the different Schools of Painting By T. H. Fielding 
12mo. cloth. $1 52. 

MISSIONARY LABORS IN BRITISH GUIANA ; with 
Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Superstitious 
Rites of the Aborigines. By the Rev. J. H. Beinan. 
Plates. Svo. cloth. $2 25. 


SH Orders for the Importation of English and F 
Works attended to with promptness. — 











= Now Ready, 
ROBBINS’S 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA, 


For use in Colleges and Schools. 


Printed with accuracy frony new Greek type, 


XENOPHON’S 
MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES, 


WITH NOTES. 
BY R. D.C. ROBBINS, 
Librarian, Andover Theological Seminary. 
W.H. WARDWELL, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
J. P. JEWERTT & CO., Boston. n20 3t 


ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


-VOW READY, 


In two charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 
BY 





AN AMERICAN LADY. 

Contents :—lotroductions—Recognitions and Salutations 
—Dress and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling—Visits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music—~’ Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snuff — Murriage—Servants—Letters 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 
The present issues are ngt new editions of the Manuals 

heretofore published by tMe subscriber, but entirely new 

books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, full of 
matter pertinent to the subject. This is believed to be the 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 

et appeared, being written by an American, and especial- 
y adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
not reprints of works adapted only to foreign manners and 
customs, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of ped wy. 
people ; to enable them to do which, they are a at 
as low a price as inere pamphiets are usually sold. 

GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
ni3 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 

HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
ON 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 
Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 








PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENG RAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C, 


AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
Half Bound Blank Books, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium 
Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Books, Tadeaee, Scrap 
Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 

The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. n6tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


J yen AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 
prising every variety of information for ordinary and 
holiday occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery Book sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food jn the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here, 
and to the manner born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 
will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
complete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 
put “p in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents; 


pa , 50 cents. 
+ For sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni 








016 3m* T. J. GROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 


[ Dec, 4. 





THE SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


In which Words, Phrases, and Sentences are clas- 
sified, according to their offices, and their 
relation to each other. Illustrat d by a 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DIAGRAMS 
(“Speech is the Body of Thought.’’) 

By 8. W. CLARK, A.M. 

Principal of East Bloomfield Academy. 
Published by A. 8. BARNES & CO., 

51 John street, New York 


IN PRESS. 


HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 


By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 
Price 25 cents. 


4 y~ work will contain a History of the Origin and 
Progress of our difficulties with Mexico, and a full 
account of the Battles, with Plans of Battle Fields, &c. 

it will be furnished in quantities to the Trade, and to 
Book Agents and dealers in c: Publications, at a liberal 
discount from the trade price. Work will be ready 
by the Ist of December. 

Orders solicited by the Publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
nl3 4t 51 Joha street, New York. 








A POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 
or 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


fb Subscribers confidently call the attention of the 
trade and the public to this beautiful and deserved|y 
popular series of Illustrated Works; they have received 
the unqualified approbation of the Press througheut the 
country, both for their high moral and religious character, 
as weil as for their mechanical execution, attraction, and 
beauty of design and finish. 


Orders from the Trade are respecttully solicited. 


Il. THE MIRROR OF LIFE: An Original Work. The 
Literary Contents by eminent American authors. with 
eleven Illustrations engraved from Designs made for 
~ — by American Artists. Edited by Mrs. L.C. 

*uthill. 


Il. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets; with eight beautiful Illustrations from 
Scriptural Scenes, engraved on steel by Sartain. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


Ill. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR.—The 
third edition, with eight Iilustrations. Edited by_R. W. 
Griswold. 


IV. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES.— 
Second edition, with eight Illustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


V. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POE. 
try. Imperial 8vo. volume, with six beau*iful [lustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and twenty eight elegantly 
luminated Pages, from Designs by Schmitz. 


Each work is richly and beautifally bound in white 
calf Turkey morocco, and embossed cloth, gilt edges and 
sides. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
n6tf Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW “LETTRES CURIEUSES - 
ET EDIFIANTES.” 


CREGON MISSIONS AND TRAVELS OVER THE 
Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46. By Father P. J. De Smet, 
of the Society cf Jesus. With an Introductory Sketch 
of Oregon, und ‘ts Missions. 

HESE letters form one of the most remarkable and 

interesting books of the day. ‘They record not only 
some of the most astonishing and successful missionary 
labors ever known. but they contain an account, in many 
respects the most accurate and faithful yet published, of 
the Oregon Territory, its soil, climate, scenery, productions, 
and people. They constitute, in fact, an important addi- 
tion to the history and geography of the whole of the vast 
country of the Recky Mountains, and are in every way fit 

«0 form a part of the “ Lettres Edifiantes and Curieuses,” 

for which Jesuit Missionaries have made themselves fa- 

mous in the Christian world. They are written in a plain 
and sincere style, without an effort ai effect; and the de 
scriptions of the majestic and beautiful scenery of the 

Northwest, of its Indian tribes, and their wild life, are 

equal to anything in our language for freshness and power. 

With all the value of truth these letters are as vivid as a 


romance. 

They are published complete in one 12mo. vol., in the 
best style, with an accurate map of the country, and 14 
illustrations of striking passages in Indian life, scenery, &c.. 

on 








from original sketches taken the spot. Price, in cloth 
binding, $1 25. 
EDWARD DUNIGAN, 
n6 6t 151 Fulton st. 
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LEA & BL 
PHILAD 


PUBLISH THE 


VALUABLE 


ANCHARD 
ELPHIA, 


FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 





SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Volume 1. C Julii Cesaris Commentarii De Betlo Gal- 
lico, Wath an Introduction, Notes, and a Geographical 
Index in English. Also,a Map of Gaul. and illustra. 
live Engravings. 
extra cloth. 

This Series has been placed under the editorial 
management of two eminent scholars and practicai 
teachers, Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High School, 
——— and Dr. Zumpt, Professor in the University 
o n. 


The Publishers annex one of many testimonials 


which they have received as to the nature and worth 
of the series :— 


In one handsome !8mo. volume, 


“ June 28, 1847. 

“ GeyTLEMEN :—The edition of * Caesar's Commmen- 
taries,’ embraced in the Classical Section of Cham- 
bers’s Educational Course, and given to the world | 
under the auspices of Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, has | 
received from me a candid examination. lL have no | 
hesitation in saying, that the design expressed in the | 
notice of the publishers, has been successfully accom- | 
plished, and that the work is well calculated to become 
popular and useful. The tezt appears to be unex. | 
ceptionable. The annotations embrace in condensed | 
form such valuable information, as must not only faci- 
litate the research of the scholar, butalso stimulate to 
further inquiry without encouraging indolence. This 
is an important feature in the right prosecution of 
classical studies, which ought to be more generally un- 
derstood and appreciated. H. HAVERSTICK, 

“ Professor of Ancient Languages, Central High School, 
Philadelphia.” 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 
Prectical. By George Fownes, Ph. D., Chemical 
Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, &c., 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by Robert Bridges, M.D., Professor of General and 
Pharmaceutical sy ga the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, &c., &c. ond American Edition. In 
one large duodecimo volume, sheep, or extra cloth, with 
nearly two hundred woodcuts. 

The character of this work is such as to reeommend 
it to all colleges and academies in want of a text-book 
It is fully brought up to the day, contsining all the 
late views and discoveries that have so entirely 
changed the face of the science; and it is completely 
illustrated with very numerous wood engravings, ex- 
pianatory of all the different processes and forms of 
apparatus. Though strictly scientific, it is written 
with great clearness and simplicity of style, rendering 
iteasy to be comprehended by those who are com- 
mencing the study. 

It may be had well bound in leather, or neatly done 
upin strong cloth Its low price places it within the 
reach of all. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. By Sir John F.W. 
Herschel, F.R.S.. &c. With numerous plates and 
woodcuts. A new edition, with a Preface, and a Series 
of Questions, by S.C. Walker. In one volume, 12imo. 

ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. By Sir David Brewster. 
With Notes and Additions, by A. T. Bache. LL.D, Su- | 
perintendent of the Coast Survey, &c. In one volume, | 
12:0. with numerous woodcuts. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; or, Natural Philosophy, 
General and Medical. Written for Universal use, ia 

ain or non-technical language. By Nieli Arnott, 
-D. Anew edition, by Isaac Hays, M.D. Complete in 
one octavo volume, with nearly two hundred woodcuts. 

This standard work has been long and favorably 
known as one of the best popular expositions of the 
interesting science it treats of. Itis extensively used 
in many of the first seminaries. 


ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on a New 
and Systematic Plan ; from the Earliest Times to the 
Treaty of Vienna ; to which is added a Summary of the 
Leading Events since that period, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. By H. White, B.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Additions and Questions, b 
John 8. Hart, A.M., Principal of the Philadelphia Hig’ 


School, &c.. &c. In one volume, large duodecimo, 
neatly bound with maroon backs. 

This work is arranged on a new plan, which is be- 

lieved to combine the advantages of those formerly in 


use. It is divided into three parts, corresponding with 
Ancient, Middle, and Modern History; which parts 


| found numerous syaoptical tables, with remarks and 
sketches of literature, antiquities, and manaers, at the 
great chronolozical epochs. 

The additions of the American editor have been 
| principally confined to the chapters on the history of 
this country. The series of questions by him will be 
| found of uve to those who preter that system of in- 
strucuon, For those who do not, the publishers have 
had ap edition prepared without the questions. 

This work has already passed through several edi- 
tions, and has been introduced into many of the higher 
| Schools and Academies throughout the country. 
From among numereus recommendations which they 

have received, the publishers annex the following 
from the Deputy Superintendent of Cominon Schools 
for New York. 
Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common Schools. 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard : 

GenTLemMEN:—I| have examined the copy of 
“ White’s Universal History,” which you were so 
obliging as to send me, and cheerfully and fully concur 
in the commendations of its value, as a comprehen- 
sive and enlightened survey of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern World, which many of the most competent 
judges have, as | perceive, already bestowed upon it. 
It appears to me to be admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of our public schools; and | unhesitatingly 
approve of its introduction into those seminaries of 
elementary instruction. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL 8. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent Common Schools, 

This work is admirably calculated for District and 
other Libraries : an edition for that purpose, without 
questions, has been prepared, done up in strong cloth. 


GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA; or, the Application of 
Ancient Geography to the Classics. By Samuel Butler, 
D.D., F.R.S. Revised by his Son. Fifth American, 
from the last London edition. With Questions on the 
Maps, by John Frost. In one duodecimo volume, half 
bound, to match the Atlas. 


AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By 
Samuel Buder, D.D. Late Lord Bishop of Litchfield ; 
containing twenty-one colored Maps, and a complete 
Accentuated Index. [none octavo volume, half bound. 

BOLMAR’S FRENCH SERIES.—New editions of the 
following works, by A. Bolmar, forming, in connexion 
with “ Bolmar’s Levizac,”” a complete series for the ac- 
quisition of the French language. 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S 
Fables, accompanied by a Key. Containing the text, a 
liceral and free translation, arranged in such a manner 
as to puint out the difference between the French and 
English idiom, &c. in one volame 12ino. 


A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on 
every topic necessary to maintain Conversation. Ar- 
ranged under different heads, with numerous remarks on 
the peculiar pronunciation and uses of various words ; 
the whole so disposed as considerably to facilitate the 
acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the French. In 
one vol. 18mo. 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE PAR FENE- 
lon. In one vol. 2mo. Accompanied by a Key to the 
first eight books, in one vol. 12mo., containing, like the 
Fables, the text, a literal and free translation, intended 
asa sequel to the Fables. Either volumes sold sepa- 
rately. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regular and irregu- 
lar, in a small volume. 


NEARLY READY, 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, being an 
Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sciences. 
IMustrated with over three hundred woodcats. By 
Golding Bird, M.D, Assistant Physician to Guy’s Hos- 
pital. From the third London edition. In one neat 
volume. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 
By J. Miiller, Professor of Physics at the University of 
Frieburg. !llustrated with nearly five hundred and fifty 
Engravings on wood, and two colored plates. [n one 
octavo volume. ‘This Edition is improved by the addi- 
tion of various articles, and will be found in every 
respect brought up to the time of publication. 


State of New York, 
Albany, Uct. 14. 1845. 





|THE M ANICS OP MACHINERY AND ENGI- 
Line y Julius Weisbach. Volume First. 


This work is profusely Ulustrated with cuts, in the 
same beautiful manner as the “ Physics’ of Miiiler, 
without regard to expense. 4 
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EXCELLENT READING IN CHEAP FORM, 
From the Press of 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 


222 BROADWAY. 


THE PRESENT WEEE. 


GEORGE LOVELL. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Price 25 cents. 


_ Mr. Knowles, by his “Fortescue” and other produc- 
tions, has proved himself as happy a composer in the 
domain of fiction, as in the field of the drama. “ 
Lovell” is one of the most graceful, pleasing, and withal 
talented books the teeming English press hes for a long 
time thrown off. Sach books improve the min. nd greatly 
enrich the intellectual graces. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


1. THE CRATER; or, VULCAN'S PEAK. By Cooper. 
2 vols., each 25 cents. 


2. CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 50 cents. 

3. RATTLIN THE REEFER. By Howard. 25 cents. 
4. CLEVELAND; or, THE CONTRAST. 25 cents. 
5. INGLEBORO’ HALL. By Herbert. 25 cents. 

6. THE OLD COMMODORE. By Howard. 25 cents. 
7. BEN BRACE. By Chamier. 25 cents. 


8. JACK ASHORE. By the author of “ Outward Bound.” 
25 cents. 


9. ARDENT TROUGHTON. By Marryatt. 25 cents. 


10. SIR HENRY MORGAN. By the author of Rattlin 
the Reefer. (Howard). 25 cents. 


ll, YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 50 cents.’ 
12. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. 50 cents. 


13. THE SECRET PASSION. 50 cents. 
14. THE COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. By Dumas. 
$1. 


OUT DURING 





15. HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. By 
Jerrold. 374 cents. 

16. CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. In parts, each 25 
cents. 


17. MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. By Sue. 75 cents. 
Do. 


Splendidly illustrated. $1. 


18. CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Albert Smith. 


Engravings. 50 cents. 

19. FIRST FALSE STEP. 3d Edition. 25 cents. 

20. DR. HOLLICK’S NEW TREATISE ON THE DIS- 
eases of Women.—A book of such practical value that 
it must find its way into the possession of every adult 
female in the land. It is handsomely bound. Price $1. 
Those desiring a copy sent to them, can have it, by 
mail, upon remittance of the above sum—$1. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Now Passing through the Press of B. 8S. & Co. 
NEW SERIES 
oF 
CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 
BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents. 

The Charcoal Sketches, new series, are now nearl 
ready for publication; they are to be finely illustrated a 
beautifully printed. Presented to the public as they are, 
by the wife of their author, we trust they may be ved 
with the favor which former works from the same pen 
hav ever met with. 


LOVES OF PARIS. Splendid ilustrations. 50 cents. 

THE OCEAN CHILD. 

BRIAN O'LINN; or, Luck is Everything. Tlustrated. 

LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooten, Esq. 

THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author 

of “ Sam Slick.” 

FAUST; a Romance. By the Author of the “ Mysteries 

of London.” Illustrated. 

THE BOTTLE: or, The First Step to Crime. Graphicaliy 

Illustrated. 

ROSE SOMERVILLE: or, a Wife’s Devotion. Engrav- 
ings. 


URGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
1 222 Broadway. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 
Have in Press and will soon Publish. 
A NEW SEA TALE. 
ENTITLED 
JACK ANEL: 
OR 
LIFE ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. 


By the Author of ‘* Post Captain,” “Travels in America,” 


“ Life of Chatterton.” 4 Qt 
CROSBY’S FIRST LESSONS 
IN GEOMETRY, Second edition ; 
GREEK GRAMMAR, Third edition ; 
GREEK TABLES, Second edition ; 
ANABASIS ; 
GREEK LESSONS (in Press) . 
Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey & Co., 


and W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston; M. H. Newman & Co., 
New York; H. Perkins, Philadelphia. 


IN PRESS. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


By 8. CHASE, 


LITERATURE. 
Just Published by 


E. ¢. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

A Compendium of English Literature, Chronologically 
arranged, from Sir Joho Mandeville to William Cowper, 
consisting of Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and 
Choice Selections from their works; with Notes Expla- 
natory and Lilustrative, and Directing to the best Editions 
and to various Criticism. Designed as a text-book for the 
highest classes in schovls and academies, as well as for 
private reading, 

By C. D. CLEVELAND. 
*,* The above work is for sale by C. M. SAXTON, 
d43t No. 205 Broadway, New York- 


NEW BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO. 
i 


THE BROAD PENNANT; 


Or, a Cruise in the United States Flag Ship of the Gulf 


Squadron, during the Mexican Difficulues. 
TOGETHER WITH 
Sketches of the Mexican War, from the Commencement 
of Hostilities to the Capture of the City of Mexico. 
By Rev. FITCH W. TAYLOR, A.M.,U.3.N., 
Author of “ The Fiag Ship,” &c. 
1 vol. 12mo, Hlustrated, 


It. 
OCEAN SCENES; 
OR, THE PERILS AND BEAUTIES OF THE DEEP. 


Being Interesting, Instructive, and Graphic Accounts of the 
smost Popular Voyages on Record ; remarkable 
Shipwrecks, Hair breadth Escapes, 

Naval Adventures, &c., &c 


An elegant royal I2mo. volume, Illustrated. 
One of the most attractive and interesting books, per- 
taining to “ The Deep Blue Sea,” published. 
It. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
New and beautifully Illustrated Edition. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN 
Lillipat and Brobdingnag. By Dean Swift. With copi- 


ous Notes by W C. Taylor, LL.D.; and a Life of the 
Illustrated by nu- 


Author, by the Rev. John Mitford. 


merous Engravings. 16mo. cloth gilt. d4it 


SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. 


UST PUBLISHED—THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK 





a selection of Glees and Part Songs, by distinguished 
German composers, never before put-lished in this country, | 
together with original pieces, by William Mason and Silas 


A. Bancrof*. 
select character; the selections being chiefly the composi- 
tions of Mendelssohn, Kreutzer, F. Kucket, Weber, &c. 


bia 


pus PRIMARY SCHOOL BOOK —In two puts; the 


J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 15 


The music in this collection is of a rare and | 


SCHOOLS. 


AND G. J. WEBB. 


SINGING BOOKS FOR 


BY LOWELL MASON, 


first purt consisting of songs suttable for primury or 
juvenile singing schools; and the second part consistiag 
of an explanation of the inductive or Pestalozzi in method 
} of teaching music in such schools; by L. Mason and G. 
15 
; cents. 
| THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM, con 
sisting of a great variety of songs, hymns and scriptural 
selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung iy 
| one, two, or three parts ; containing, also, the elementary 
| principles of vocal music, prepared with reference to the 
inductive or Pestalozzian method of texching; designed as 
}a complete musical manual for commou or grammar 
} schools. By Lowell Mason and Geo. J. Webb. 35 cents. 
Teachers and school committees are reque<ted to ex- 
amine the above works, which hive been pronounced by 
eminent teachers the best books for Juvenile Schools that 
they have ever used. They are extensively introduced in 
| the Boston, New York, Albany, Providence, and H irtford 
| schools, and in numerous other leading places; and are in 
| use in the State Normal schools of Massachusetts and 
New York. 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER, & CO. 
uf W iter street, Boston. 
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THE ~ 


| AMERICAN ALMANAC, 

AND 

REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
For the Year 1848. 

Priated from new type, uniform with previous years. 


The 19th volume of this convenient Manual, for the 
year 1848, is just pablished. It is properly an Almanac 
for 1848, combined with ao Annas! Register of 1847, and is, 
as usual, a repository of facts relating to the history of the 
year, not to be easily found elsewhere. The series of 

| volames, composed of materials of a similar class, of 
| course makes a very useful work of reference for ficts, in 
| the history both of the United States, and of the individual 
St tes. 


The Astronomical part of the volume, which is pre- 
| pared by Professor Pierce, contains as usual many tables, 
the result of elaborate calculation, showing the astronoii- 


“It is almost needless to say, that the book contains | cal phenomena of the year. Among those of p.riieular 


some very fine Musie and that it is a valuable addition to 


the Music of the day.”"—Boston Post. 


“ The selection shows a good deal of Musical taste and , States. 


research, and will be popular.”"— Evening Transcript. 
WILKINS, CAKTER, & CU, 
ditf 16 Water street, Boston. 





——F CT MFC wees toe 
WAR! WAR!! WAR!!! 
HE Holy War, made by King Shaddai upon Diabolus: 
for the regaining The Metropolis of the World, or the 
Losing and Taking again of the Town of Mansoul. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 

With Explanatory, Experimental, and Practical Notes, 
By the Rev. GEORGE BURDER. 
Embellished with 67 beautiful Wood Engravings, and a 
Steel Portrait of Bunyan. 454 pp. 8vo. 

In extra Turkey morocco, gilt, $3 50; in muslin extra $2. 

This work is a suitable companion for the splendid 
edition of the Pilgrim's Progress, which has been con- 
sidered so creditable to the American press. It needs but 
to be seen to secure a preference to any edition of this 
pleasing allegory ever published in this country. 

Just Published and for sale by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

Corner of Seventh and George St., Philadelphia. 


sul iow: _ 50s. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent 
THOMSON’S HIGHER ARITHMEIC. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 


Hy just Published the above valusble School Book. 
This Higher Arithmetic is the third book in Day & 
Thomson's Series. ‘Teachers will find it superior to any 
book of the kind yet published, containing, us it does, a 
greater ainount of practical aud valuable matter pertaining 
to the Science of Numbers. 

The Higher Arithmetic contains 398 pages, large duo- 
decitno, beautifully printed, and well bound in leather, and 
1s sold for 75 cents, with a liberal discount to teachers. 

The Series now cons’ sts of 

The Mental Arithmetic, 108 pages. 
The Practical Arithmetic, 342 pages. 
The Key = do. do. 
The Higher Arithmetic, 393 pages. 
The Key, do. do. ready soon. 
ann \ ay form the Arithmetical Series, and are fol 

DAY & THOMPSON'S 

to be noticed hereafter. 


Teachers who wish to examine either of the 4 
Hes, will be furnished with copies for that A agg e 


aur MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
ft 199 Broadway, 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 





LisT OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


v. LENGERKE. Die fiinf Biicher der Psaimen. Ké6- 
nigsberg, i047. 2vols.boundin |. $3 25. 


A THOLUCK. Uebersetzung u. Auslegung der Psalmen. 
Halle, 1543. Bound. $3 25. 


-~—— Commentar zum Briefe Pauli andie Rémer. Halle, 
1853. Bound. $3 25 

Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebriier. 
Hamburg, 1840. Bound. $2 75. 

- Commentar zam Evangelium Johannis. 
Hiamburg, 1844. Bound. $2 25. 

Auslegung der Bergpredigt Christ]. nach Matthiius. 

3d ed. Hamburg, 1845. Bound. $2 25. 

Predigten iib. Hauptstiicke des christ! Glaubens 
und Lebens. 2d ed. Hamburg, 383. 3 vols. bound. 
$5 50. 

Fr. SCHLEIERMACUER. Predigten. 
1343-44. 4 vols. bound. $6 75. 


H. EWALD. Die Poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes. 
Gottingen, 1839. 4 vols. bound in 2. $5. 


H. OLSHAUSEN. Commentar iiber stiunntliche Schriften 
des Neuen Jestaments. 3d ed. 3 vols. bound. 
$12 25. 

C. W. SPIEKER. Geschichte der Reformation. Leipzig, 
1847. Ist vol bound. $4. 

R. E.GUERICKE. Lehrbuch der chrisil. Archiiologie. 
Leipzig, 1847. Bound. $2. 

—~-— Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 
Bound. $2 50. 

GESENIUS. Lexicon Hebraicum—Chaldaicum. 
altera emendation. A. Th. Hoffmann recoga. 
1847. Bound. $3 75. 

WINER. Grammutik des Neutestam. Sprachidioms. 5th 
ed. Leipzig, 1844. Bound. $2 25. 

Biblisches RealwSrterbuch. 2 vols. bound. §7. 

NEANDER. Allgemeine Geschichte der christl. Religion 
u. Kirche bis auf Gregor d.G. Hamburg, 1842-47. 4 
vols, bound. $312 50. 


CHR. NIEDNER. Geschichte der christlichen Kirche. 
Leipzig, 1846. Bound. $4. 


Cc. 


2d ed. 


Gith ed. 


2d ed. Berlin, 


Leipzig, 1843. 


Editio 
Lipsiae, 


EXEGETISCHE Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 
Leipzig. 6 vols, bound. $9 75. d4f 


| interest are a pirtial eclipse of the Sun, a total eclipse of 
| the Moon, and a transit of Mercury, all visible in the United 

Of the later phenomenon, very full cileul stions 

|are given. In this department are given a description of 
{the National Observatory at Washinghton, one of the 

| Cambridge Telescopes, a large number of Meteorological 

| Tables, and various other matters. 

The Political and Historical part of the volume em- 
| braces, as usual, the Register of Public Officers of the 
| United St tes, in all the branches and departments of the 
| Government, including the Army and Navy, with the 
| statistics of commerce and revenue—similar registers in 
| an abbreviated form of the several Stxtes—abstricts of 
| laws, and a variety of miscellaneous jnforustion—bosides 
| tables of foreign goveraments—a general obituary, and a 
| chronicle of the prominent events of the last year. 
| r This work will be sent free of postage to any part of 

the United States upen receipt of one dollar with the 
| order. 

Complete sets of this valuable work in nineteen volumes. 

For sale by the Publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
| d42t No. 134 Washington st., Bos*on. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
| BOSTOWN. 
Have recently published the following works. 


| THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. Vol. 19, for 1818. 1. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Seveath edition, 

{ Imo. 3 

THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Hans Christiin 

Andersen. I6mo. 50 cents. 

\INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY AND ORNITHO- 

LOGY. By C. Brooks, 12m, 400 cuts. 81 2). 
EMERSON’S POEMS. Third edition, 16mo, 83 cents. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS. First Series. Fourth edition, 
l6mo. 75 cents. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS. Second Series. Third edition. 
i6mo. 75 cents. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With Notes by 
Prof. Felton. 12in. $l. 
THE ORATIONS OF DEM 'STHENES. With Notes 
by Prof. Champlin. Second edition, 12mo. 81. 
OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
flenry Will. 12mo0. 75 cents. 

MEMOIR OF REV. H. WARE, JR. By his Brother. 
New edition, 2 vols. lL2mo. 81 50. 

WORKS OF THE REV. HENRY WARE, JR. Edited 
by Rev. C. Robbins. 4 vols. 12mo0. $3 33. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. With New Notes by Prof. Felton. 
. mo. $1 55. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
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Reviews. 


The Gréatest Plague of Life; or, the Ad- 
ventures of a Lady in search of a Good 
Servant. By one who has been “ almost 
worried to death.” Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. 1847. 


ExaGGERATION is a human instinct; it is the 
bulk and adornment of all languages ; it de- 
velopes itself in every national costume and 
fashion: in one way or another, it enters into 
all national feeling, and the mode of thought 
in every stage of civilization. The Chinese 
obeys the edicts of the Brother of the Sun, re- 





joices in the idea of a Central Flowery King- 
dom, and dates back his dynasties so as to in- 
clude a large slice of the past eternity; the 
Orientals are hyperbole itself in long beards, | 
turbans, wide trowsers, and broadswords—ex- | 
aggeration personified, their whole figure, as | 
well as conversation and literature, is made up | 
of this figure of speech; the Italian and | 
Spaniard is a walking tragedy or comedy—his | 
everyday life is a tinsel drama of beggars, | 
— lovers, assassins; the German is | 
aunted, with devils, witches, warlocks, and | 
the uneasy ghosts of systems and theories; the 
Frenchman is proverbially a bundle of affecta- 
tions, living a life of mock heroics, and so 
given to personal and verbal embellishment, 
that he has come to apply the same term to 
both, smoothing over the grossest improbabili- 
ties with the graceful term—* embroidery ;” 
the Englishman, in sullen pride, national over- 
bearance, and physical habits and appearance, 
is an exaggerated and exasperated ox, not un- 
like the prize beeves he delights to fattea, and, 
with singular barbarity, worries with dogs | 
before slaughter; the American is an incarna- 
tion of bombast, revolving a huge morsel of 
tobacco in his mouth, striding across a conti- | 
nent, and defying the “ whole creation ;” and | 
even the simple Indian, with his “ Big Bear” 
rivers and “Great Bear” lakes, his mammoth 
traditions of creation, and his family christen- 
ings of * Black Hawk” and “ Son of Thunder,” | 





geration; as any one will be convinced by | 
reading Hazlitt “On Poetry in general.” He 
affirms that— 


_ “Neither a mere description of natural ob- 
jects, nor a mere delineation of natural feelings, 
however distinct and forcible, constitutes the 
ultimate end and aim of poetry, without the 
heightenings of imaginations * * * * {[t 
does not define the limits of sense, nor analyse 

the distinctions of the understanding, but signi- 

fies the excess of the imagination beyond the 

actual or ordinary impression of any object or 

feeling, * * * * * Let an object, for in- | 
stance, be presented to the senses in a state of 
agitation or fear—and the imagination will dis- 

tort or magnify the object, and convert it into 

the likeness of whatever is most proper to en- 

courage the fear. The lover, equally with the 

poet, speaks of the auburn tresses of his mistress 

as locks of shining gold, because the least tinge 

of yellow in the hair has, from novelty and a 

sense of personal beauty, a more lustrous effect 

to the imagination than the purest gold. We 

compare aman of gigantic stature to a tower; 

not that he is anything like so large, but because | 
the excess of his size beyond what we are ac- 
customed to expect, or the usual size of things 
of the same class, produces a greater feeling of 
magnitude and ponderous streagth than another 
object of ten times the same dimensions. ‘The in- | 
tensity of the fecling makes up for the dispro- 

portion of the objects.” 

The book, at the head of this notice, is an 
admirable take-off of the way a downright wo- 
man is wont to /ake-on—not one in whom in- 
tellect, or propriety, or cultured sense, or 
modesty, sways the tongue, butone in whom the | 
mere woman predominates—impulsive, superla- 
tive, and spontaneous. As in the “ Caudle 
Lectures”—the essence of whose art is, so to 
meet whatever the lectured party may do or, 
say, that he shall thoroughly believe himself 
to be an ungrateful monster, and throw him- 
self on the mercy of the court—and like the | 
stories of “ Widow Bedott,” lately appearing 
in the Philadelphia periodicals, it 1s opening a | 
new vein in light literature, wherein true 
character, as it is, shall speak in print @& in 
life. Mrs. Caudle is a specimen of that style | 
of female oratory which may be called the 
Indignant; and all must have in their mind 
counterparts of that amiable matron, who are 
always in a heroic movd—a “fine frenzy ;” 
restless, hypercritical, and ambitious of petty 
power, if they can find no cause of provocation, 
they are equally outraged at the merest no- 


things. Widow Bedoit is an instance of 





is not exempt from this common tendency to! sim, le loquacity in low life, where it deals 
amplify nature—to overstep fact, and indulge | with the microscopic details of household 
a little in the ground-and-lofty-tumblings of | ecouomy, and the jealousies of sliabby neigh-- 
fancy. | borhoods. Mrs. Sk—-n--st—n, in the “ Great- 

The instinctiveness of this passion, if so it | est Plague of Life,” is an illustration of the 
may be called, is likewise evident from its | poetico-vulgar character, in which a sort of 


manifestations at every age of life in the indi- | 
vidual. The commonest objects will excite in 
the child a degree of rapture or terror too big 
for utterance; youth is all explosive enthu- 
siasm, vague yearning, vast imagining ; “and 
then comes the lover, sighing like furuace,” 
&c.; manhood is full of earthly schemes, too 
great for one life; age is distracted with the 
fancied ingratitude and wrong-going of the 
world. All history illustrates the sa:ne truth ; 
a nation is always in a “ crisis ;” one panic is 
no sooner over, than another is started, and 
men are ever battling with phantoms of their 
own conjuring. 

What is the relation of exaggeration to hu- 
man p and human destiny ; whether it 
is the swelling and writhing of the chrysalis, 
ee ree to some butterfly state, here or 

reafter, we cannot stop to inquire. 


boarding-school refinement is superinduced on 
a basis of low tastes and grovelling associa- 
tions ; and the character is quite as often to be 
found in republican society, as in aristocratical 
comtaunities, where the perpetual effort of one 
grade to seize upon the skirts of a higher, 
would seem more to encourage this pseudo 
elegance, and affected ladylikeness ; indeed, it | 
is the prevailing stamp of fernale mind, when | 
modified by a partial, superficial education 
With no high views of “ woman’s mission,’ 
nor proper appreciation of married life, and life 


|a dragon—* dreadful! hideous,” 
have assured you that it was “ perfectly 
| awful ;” or how othe 
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husband and her equals in society. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that her conversa- 








tion is highly colored with extravagance. 


Taking her earliest models from aflected 
Magazine plates and stories, and faithfully 


copying the airs of older people, she at first as- 


sumes the fine lady, the “delizhtful,” or the 
“ sweet,” or the “ splendid creature,” and atter- 
wards carries her tones and attitudes through 
life, to the utter loss of that simple manner 
and natural dignity of womanhood, which are 
the only compensation for the fading charms of 
girlhood. An “old girl” is a monster; and 
where, as in the instance of Mrs. Skewton, the 
effort at juvenility keeps pace with age, it is a 
contradiction every moment worse confounded. 
Of the conversation and habitual feeling of 
such a woman of the middie classes and mid- 
dle age, the “Greatest Plague of Life” is a 
daguerreotype copy. The book will pass fora 
trifling affair, good only for its fun and anec- 
dote ; but we cannot but regard it as little less 
than a miracle of faithfulness to nature, and 
success in the author’s proposed object, if it be 
written, as certainly it is, bya man. We can 


imagine very smooth poetry to be written by a 


Mrs. Hemans, very tasteful and admirable 
sketches by a Mary Howitt, very theological 
essays by a Charlotte Elizabeth, very profound 
researches by a De Stael, very oracular criti- 
cisms by a transcendental authoress, but that 
this volume was written by a woman, seems 
quite impossible, however obvious: for it is 
incredible that a female of equal talent should 
so travestie her sex, andstumble on so bare-faced 
ambiguities and palpable entendres in every 
sentence ; yet it is worpan in every line, and 
must have been drawn, for the most part, from 
personal experience. 

Our first remarks were thrown out because 
exaggeration, or extravagance of sentiment 
and expression, is the chief element in woman’s 
conversation, and because, we conceive, “ there 
is warrant for it.” It is a common instinct, 


‘and woman, from her whole constitution, gives 
most play to instinct; it isa species of “* poetry 


in general,” and the female conformation is 

essentially poetic; her emotional part out- 

weighs her understanding, and her corporeal 

; tt) Hy . “ar af! > a 

is nervous, sensitive, and vibratory. ‘The poet 

is simple and childlike, and so is woman, re- 
garding everything, as she does, through a cis- 
torting and magnifying medium. [fow equally 
characteristic of the poet. the child, and the 
woman, is the wonder, delight, and horror, 
whether ieigned or unfeigned, that breathes in 
every line of Spenser; take any pwssage at 
random--for instance, the Description of Prince 

Arthur’s helmet :-—- 

“ His houghtie helaiet, borrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightnesse acd great terrour 
For al) the crest a dragon dud antold 
With greedie pawes, sad overall did spredd 
His goldea wings ; his dreidfull hideous hee 
Close couched on the bever, seemed to ibrow 
From fi wing mouth bright sparckies fiery rea j, 

That suddeine h irrour to fiat hartes did show ; . 

And sealy tryle Was stretched audowue his back fall bow. 


brekl 


1! 
aly 


This is true poetry; but what woman, in 
slip-shod talk, would not have used the same 
intense expression in describing the image 0: 
or, at least, 


rwise would a tenderly 
educated young lady speak of Amaria’s babe in 


itself; without any inward sources of happi-| the arms of a bleeding mother, than these :— 


ness, and destitute of that repose of character 


which is the hereditary boon of good family, it | 


is too generally the case that a woman makes | 
| His little hands, and tender joints embrew ; 


it the whole object of her maidenhood to dis- 
play restlessly a few miserable arts and ac- 
complishments, and the entire purpose of her 





Exaggeration is poetry, and poetry is exag- 


after life to gain every advantage over her 


« Also in her lap a lovely Babe did play 
His cruel! sport, in stead of sorrow dew ; 
For in her streaming blood he did embay 


Pitiful! spectacle, as ever eye did view !" 
| A little translated, it is just in the style of ordi- 
nary conversation from soprano lips. “ Oh, it 
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was the dreadfullest sight that ever was, to see 
that sweet pretty babe playing so thoughtlessly 
in the blood, like a cruel little thing, though, of 
course, the poor creature didn’t know what it 
was doing, indeed !” 

The design of these illustrations is not to 
criticise Spenser, for this simplicity is the very 
zest and beauty of his poetry ; nor is it to ridi- 
cule our modern Unas and Glorianas, Jose- 
phines and Matildas ; it is rather to show that, 
with certain reservation, there is a philosophy 
anda propriety in superlative language, com- 
ing from them. ‘They are, as they should be, 
impulsive, quick, instinctive ; they should, as 
they do, overflow with exuberant feeling ; they 
are, ex sexo, the poetic gender, and not often 
having the faculty and power divine of genius, 
nor suitable education, they can but rarely be 
poets in print, but whatever of the volatile 
essence they have, must at once escape in 
overwrought conversation. Nor, at a certain 

weet sixteen, or thereabouts, can this 
kind of extravagant exclamation and exagge- 
rated description be carried too far ; it is all in 
keeping with pouted lips, tossing curls, and 
bouncing movements—the bud of a woman is 
herself a little rosy burlesque on sober life. It 
is every way delightful to hear (or rather see) 
her shriek at a spider, and vociferate “ mur- 
der !” at a toad; it is charming to be denounc- 
ed as a wretch or a monster in revenge of a 
witticism, when the words come with a silver 
tone from a ruby mouth, or to listen to elabo- 
rate and highly colored accounts of the little 
nothings of everyday life; it demands no pa- 
tience whatever. ut your married Benedict 
too often discovers that there is a point where 
forbearance ceases; to see conversational in- 
tensity and endless superfluity carried into 
mature womanhood—to hear it every day of 
one’s life from those who have no visible 
charms to atone for such inflictions on the ear 
—to find the feigned resentment, the pretty 
malice, the beautiful angers of the girl assum- 
ing @ permanent form in the constant indigna- 
tion, the affected martyrdom, the outraged ill- 
nature of the woman—to be overwhelmed with 
details in which one takes no interest, or 
attacked with tirades which are wholly gratui- 
tous, is an “ evil under the sun,” from which a 
discreet man will take immediate refuge in 
flight (and herein lies the mystery of Club- 
hood). As servants to housekeepers, so this to 
man is, “ The greatest plague of life ;’ and in 
behalf ot the sterner sex, we greet this volume 
as an excellent antidote to the “ unruly evil” 
under consideration, and that by showing to 
fair peccants the absurdity of their lingual ex- 
cesses, when stenegraphtealty copied in a 
whole volume of the “ Adventures of a Lady 
in search of a Good Servant, by one who has 
been ‘almost worried to death.’” Any ner- 
vous man may safely be defied to read more 
than a dozen pages at one time; while the 
more sensitive he is, the more will he be enter- 
tained by occasionally running his eye over a 
few paragraphs, so vividly will he be struck by 
their grotesque verisimilitude to passages in 
actual life. 


As specimens of the style, take the headings 
of the chapters—a decidedly original hit. 


Cnarrer XI.—More about (.t Mr. Dick Farden—how 
really and truly there was n. rusting the fellow todo a 
single thing, for positively i> spoilt everything he put 
his hand to (if, indeed, to dot «iman justice, I except the 
boots and knives)—and how, when at last he so com- 
pletely ruined my love of a ; iano, that actually my 

Broad- wood" was only fit «: fire-wvod (if that), I 
Wished to goodness en 1 had been a man for his 
sake—but as it was, merely told him that such goings 
jane doe on —o he had better go and play 

sew , for | wasn’t to put 
them any longer, I could tell him.” ssh oanaatact 


“CuarTrer XU.—In which I just let the reader know my 
opinion of that hali-witted idictof an Emma of mine— 
maids of all work certainly are no great geniuses at the 
best of times, but 1 declare 1 do think that gi had po 
more brains in her head than would have filled an egg- 
cup, for I've tried a good muny servants in ny day, but 
really and truly. she was the veriest booby that ever 
went out to service, though, perhaps, I ought to add, in 
justice to the girl, that, for a wonder, | had little or no 
fault to find with her ia other respecis. 


“* I've talked and I've prattled with some fifty nvaids, 
And changed them us oft, do you see ; 
But of all the bright beauties | ever knew, 
Miss Emma's the maid for ine.’ 


* Porutsn Sone, with a few slight alterations by 
myself, and which I was forced to nike, for posi- 
tively all the Maids spoken of in Ballads seem to 
have been such pinks-of-perfec'ions, and to have 
come from Llangollen, and Athens, and Judah, 
and a pack of other such outlandish places, that it 
is very difficult to find any that will suit me.” 


“Cuarrer XIIL—I sha’n'’t say anything at all about 
what’s coming in the present chapter. All T know is, 
that it nearly drove me stark staring mad, and often and 
often I have in my agony of mind been forced to exclaim, 
in the words of that sweet singer, Mr. Braham, as 
follows :— 

“* Oh! (goodness gracious me) Lean bear my fate no 

- longer, 
E’en hope (‘pon my word) is banish’d from my soul !’ 

“ Recitative to that beautiful ballad of * Through 
the forest, through the meadows,’ in * Der Frei- 
schutz,” and which, indeed, L once had the music 
of, for that charming girl, Mies Emily B-yl-s, was 
kind enough t© copy itout for me, but where it’s 
gone to now, goodness only knows; most likely 
some of my beauties of servants have taken it 
to light the fire, or put the candles up with, or 
something equally pretty. All 1 know is, it isn't 
to be found ia my Canterbury, and it can’t have 
watked out of the house by itself, that’s clear.” 

« Cusprer XIV.—Now, thank goodness, I've come to that 
mischievous yeung monkey of a page, who certiinly 
Was more than one poor woman could manage, and lite- 
rally and truly nothing less than a millstone round my 
neck (if Lmay be allowed so strong an expression), and 
while my hand 's in, ] shall just take the liberty of 
speaking my mind very freely abont the goings on, too, 
of that highty-flighty beauty of a nurse (I never knew 
such a nurse) of a Miss Sarah of mine. 

“ *My pretty page.’ 

on r Duet, which | remember when I was at 
school at Boulogne, poor Miss Rippon was so fond 
of singing with that impudent wretch of a French 
music- muster, whom she afterwards ran away 
with ; though what she could ever see in the 
man, is more than I ever could make out. 

“* With a few alterations, oh, la! 
We'll make a beautiful bey.’ 
Comic Sone. 


» ©* Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally.” 
Sauty 1n ovum ALLEY. 
“Cuarprer XV.—Which principally consists of a quiet 
half hour's talk about the virtues and airs of that great, 
big, fat, overfed, John Dufty of mine, who was the first 
footman [ hadin my service, and who couldn't have 
been in the house more than a week, I’m sure, before 
(lud-a-merey me!) if I didn’t drat the day when I first 
set eyes on him ; for I declare the puppy had such an 
impudent look with him, that Ll never saw his face but 
1 didn’t long for the time when I should see his buck. 
He was a pretty footman to be sure. 
“* And a very saucy one, 
Heigh ho! Heigh ho! 
He walk'd so stiff, and look'd so smart, 
Asif he own'd each maiden’s heart; 
1 could have bang'd him, for my part. 
Heigh ho! Heigh ho!’ 

“ Popular Seng—though. in justice to the writer, I 
ought to add, that I have taken the liberty of 
adapting the last line of the highly talented 
to my highly excited feelings ; for, as John Duty 
never had any ‘ keen dart’ of * his own,’ of course 
I couldn't go ‘ wishing’ with the poet, that the 
monkey ‘ fe/t’ any such fiddlesticks; though, 1 
must confess, that when I’ve seen that man 
crawling up stairs. as lazily as if he were a black 
beetle, I have over and over again ‘ wished’ to 
myself Lonly had my great big shawl-pin handy, 
so that | could have made bim feel that.” 


Mrs. Sk—n—et—n has her amiable moods, 
and in these she treats, in the first chapters, of 
her publisher, her artist, Mr. Cruikshank, and 
of her “station in life—family and personal 
characteristics.” Here are some paragraphs 
in namby-pamby vein—a sort of mental moon- 
light that makes her father’s “ sweet, pretty 
wharf, studding the banks,” and all of— 

“ Earth's commonest scenes appear 
All poetic, romantic and tender: 
Hanging with jewels a cabbage stamp, 


And inves a common , Ora pum 
cannes leon ane 





a gooseberry clum 
With a halo of dreamlike splendor. 





Thus she discourseth :— 


* My mamma, who was justly proud of the 
noble blood which flows in the veins of our 
family, brought my father considerable property ; 
which, however, owing to his being of a very 
generous disposition, he soon ran through. So 
that when | was born, he was endeavoring to 
recruit his fortune, by carrying on the noble 
business of a merchant; and was even then pos- 
sessed of several fine vessels, which used to come 
up the R—g—nt’s Canal, and be moored off the 
sweet, pretty little wharf of his, studding its 
banks. 

** My education was chiefly superintended by 
my beloved mamma, who could not bear to part 
with her little ‘duck-o’-diamonds’ (as she would 
fondly call me), until I had reached the advanced 
aze of fourteen, when my papa prevailed upon 
her to allow him to send me over toa highly 
fashionable finishing academy at Boulogne-sur- 
mer, in /e belle France, where | learned every 
accomplishment that can adorn a lady. I soon 
became such a proficient in the tongue, and 
acquired so perfect an accent, that my school- 
mistress assured mamma(when she came to fetch 
me hore), that I could speak it ‘ towt-d-fait 
comme une natif” (that is, quite like a native of 
the country), and which I have found to be of 
great service to me in after life. 

**When [I was about sixteen, my personal 
charms began to develope themselves ; and hav- 
ing a fine thick head of hair (of rich warm 
chestnut color), my matama would make me 
wear it in long beautiful ringlets; and, indeed, 
even now my back hair is so long that it reaches 
much lower than my waist. My eyes, which 
were of light hazel, though small, were con- 
sidered so full of expression, that they made up 
in meaning what they wanted in brilliance, 
while I was blessed with such a remarkably fine, 
clear complexion of my own, and had such an 
extremely high color (which, indeed, I have 
retained to this day), that I have over and over 
again been accused of rouging (both my little 
girls take after me in this respect) I have 
my papa’s nose, which is a fine Roman, and 
my mamma’s mouth and dimple. My greatest 
drawback, as a young woman, was my exceed- 
ingly bashful and retiring disposition, which 
used to flutter me so, that whenever I was spoken 
to by a stranger, it invariably threw all the blood 
in my body into my face, so that I seldom had a 
word to say for myself—which failing, indeed, | 
never have been able to get over even to this 
time. 

** Long before I was twenty-one, my papa had 
many advantageous offers for my hand, but he 
would accept of none of them for me; as he did 
not then consider me fit to enter upon the 
stormy path of matrimonial life, for my dear 
foolish mamma would never allow me to attend 
to the housekeeping, from a pardonable pride 
she felt in her illustrious descent. So that, as 
things turned out, perhaps it was better that | did 
not get settled until I had nearly attained my 
twenty-sixth year. 


Her “ moral reflections” at the close of 
certain chapters, are profoundly touching, as, 
for instance, after the account of her mar- 
riage ; if models were needed, it might be pro- 
posed as such to boarding-school Misses in the 
pangs of “ composition.” 


** My moral reflections after writing the 
above ——-How beautitlully fitting an emblem and 
becoming an ornament is the orange flower for 
the virgin bride! For does not its milky purity 
tell long, long tales of the snow-like affection of 
the generous maiden who is about to give away 
her heart to one whose love she has yet to 
try? Is it not the silver blossom of a tree that 
bears rich and golden fruit? And is it not left 
to man to ~ whether by casting on the virgin 
bud the sunshine of his smiles, he shall ripen it 
into sweetness; or, by withholding them, she 
shall remain sour after her green youth has pass- 
ed 4 But, ah! how many a tender young 
wife, who at the altar sighs that her buddin 
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hopes May grow into the sweet fruit of St- 
Michael, finds them, in the end, alas! only con- 
verted into the bitter oues of Seville.” 


With respect to the subject matter of the 
book, the author’s purpose is more disguised 
than the “highty-flighty ” manner which he 
imitates. His object evidently is, not so much 
to show up the rascality of servants, as of mis- 
tresses, with whom the blame lies quite as often 
as with the former; if dependants are treat- 
ed with unfeeling exaction and suspicion, 
they will necessarily beeome hypocritical, 
unfaithful, and dishonest ; and in our lady of 
Davernay Villa, we have the model of a mis- 
tress whom every servant, good or bad, would 
soon choose do dismiss—no doubt such an one 
js the greatest plague of life to the poor crea- 
tures. Inhumanity or even incivility, on one 
side, will destroy every noble trait in the 
other; the idea that a class of people “ must 
be kept down,”—*“ made to know their proper 
place,” —* that kindness is thrown away upon 
them,” is the secret of their turbulence wher- 
ever it is put in practice. There is a certain 
dignity of nature which cannot be offended in 
the meanest; and until the Golden Rule of 
Christ is adopted by those in household autho- 
rity, coupled of course with mild decision, the 
housekeeper’s proverbial plagues will never be 
abated. And even theu—until our wise gene- 
ration of “ thinking Americans ” can be made 
to understand that the condition of domestic 
service is after all only @ division of labor, 
and not necessarily the “ menial” degradation 
which the feudal associations of former states 
of society in foreign countries have arbitrally 
attached to the position—there is no hope of 
perpetuating the now necessary system of 
hired “ help,” but in the tempting attraction of 
money to the poor; and this temptation, as all 
American housekeepers who employ American 
servants will witness, is of short duration, so 
little is the permanent securing of a good gir! 
or man to be depended upon, after they have 
collected together sufficient earnings to gratify 
a few immediate, and often foolish caprices. 
Under the transmitted prejudices and absurd 
notions prevailing among us about domestic 
service, the better class of laborers can always 
find, what is considered “ more honorable em- 
ployment” in factories or trades—at least out of 
the cities; so that, if, in the old world, servants 
are the sorest vexation,much more are they 
here. Indeed, on this side of the water, foreign 
servants, notwithstanding their duplicity and 
pilfering disposition, are much preferred to 
native; they are the least of two evils under 
the present system. On the whole, we know 
not how this hard matter will be got over in 
“ the time coming ;” but if we have any 
squinting towards some sort of Community 
System—some kind of ant-hill or rabbit-burrow 
theory of society, with a Graham diet to carry 
out the resemblance and the purpose, it is 
solely for the sake of equally “worried ” ladies 
and waiting-women. 


Of all thievish expedients, that of Mrs. S.’s 
second servant, Mrs. Burgess, is the most 
comical :— 


“IT couldn’t have left Mrs. Burgess more than 
five minutes, and was just going to put myself 
to rights a bit, when I heard a most tremendous 
scream in the kitchen, and on going down, found 
the poor woman was sangeet fainting (the de- 
ceitful bagzage!), for she told me she had just 
seen a great rat as big as a Shetland pony scam- 
per across the scullery. This, of course, put me 
all of a twitter, and made my blood run quite 
cold down my back, for I didn’t know that there 
was a rat in the place ; and, as Mrs. Burgess ob- 
served, with great truth, but bad grammar, “‘ we 


} well, I could. 








hadn't never so much as a cat in the house, and | mind, I wont say anything more about it at 


**In the morning, when I went down stairs to 
had been such a true friend to her, that she | see about dinner, Mrs. Burgess told me that she 
really couldn’t think of keeping the cat from me ;| couldn't think what on earth could have come 
especially, as she said, Tom was such a capital | to the remainder of our mutton, for it wasn’t to 
mouser, that he’d soon clear the place, and, be- | be found anywhere, and she really believed that 
sides, he was so tame, and had been so well | rogue of a Tom of hers must have walked off 
brouzht up, that he was more like a Christian | with our leg in the night; adding, that she 
than a dumb animal; for [I should find that he| regretted to say that he had been a dreadful 
would tate anything from me (and so I did, | thief ever since he was a kitten. But I told her 
with a vengeance: though I really believe now | that it couldn’t be the cat, because he had left 
that the cat had no finger in it after all: but that | no bone behind him. ~ Still, as she very wisely 
that smooth-faced old Mrs. Burgess had only | observed, most likely he had buried it in the 
brought the animal into our establishment for the | garden, or somewhere about the house; and so 
worst of purposes--and, what’s more, that the | indeed it turned out, for Mrs. Burgess brought 
tale she told me about the rat was all a cock- | me the bone the very next day, picked as clean 
and-a-bull story, and made up just to get her’ as ifa Christian had done it, and which she said 
Tom into the house, so that she might use the | she had found in the coal cellar early that morn- 
cat as a cloak for her own shameful practices), | ing. 


P bi , 2 smile, . Phis loss of the mutton annoyed me very 
th : ae aa Seengne had taken in the milk | much, for Edward had set his mind upon having 
at afternoon, the poor woman—who appeared | the remains of it with pickles for dinner that day 
ane em of me—would run round and fetch her | So I was obliged to send Mrs. Burgess out to get 
think rang: Bivh hee, Oe wh yo him, I _ | a pair of nice soles, and a pound and a quarter 
. pean Pee 5 OTE Bet. © | of tender beef-steaks, so that I might stew them 

was so black, that really his coat was for all the : 


world like your hat; and the dear had got | (meaning, of course, the steaks, and not the 


three such beautiful white stockings on his feet, | ers the middie of the day one of Mrs. Bur- 


and as fine a frill round his neck as I ever beheld | | _.5. ): : = 
in all my life. Nor can I omit tomention Tom's | 3\;~ oe eae to see — = I aatellic 
sweet pretty whiskers, which stood out on each | ar > ves a sa r ayer isanag sing life: fo as 
side of his face just like two shaving brushes ; so | ees wef id th a ve wad ey = hh “ 
that, indeed, taking the animal altogether, I! ); “198 ry a a as ri ony sida’ hes 
really don’t think I ever saw so fine a cat. 1| nis hand to anything. And he couldn't have 
declare he was quite a duck Falko left the house above half-an-hour, when up Mrs. 
5 : _ | Burgess came, apparently quite out of breath, 
* Edward was very good humored, for once in| and told me that while she was throwing up the 
a way, when he came home to dinner that even- | cinders on the kitchen fire, that plaguy Tom had 
ing ; and it was quite a treat tosee him at table, | jumped on the dresser and galloped off with a 
for [ never knew him eat so much since we'd | whole sole and a large piece of the beef-steak— 
been married. I must have helped him three | and that though she ran after him as quick as 
times if | helped him once, As for myself I do | she could, that he had seampered up the kitchen 
think it was the sweetest and tenderest leg I | stairs, and she only got to the garden in time to 
ever put my lips to, so that even I was tempted | see him leap right over the wall with the things 
to make so hearty a meal, that I felt quite heavy | in his mouth. After afew moments’ delibera- 
after dinner, and could scarcely keep my eyes | tion went to the bedroom closet, and getting 
open till tea-time. |Mr. Sk--n—st--n’s little gold-headed cane, 
“When I went down stairs to see about the | determined to pay master Tom out well for his 
tea things (Mrs. Burgess always left immediate- | sly tricks (I can’t bear deceit whetber in cats or 
ly after she had cleared away the dinner), it was | human beings); and hiding > stick : pee 
very strange | couldn’t find the milk anywhere,| my back, I went into the garden, and called 
though I saw Mrs. Burgess take it in herself; | Puss! Puss! Puss! in my sweetest voice, as if 
and when I went to get out the butter, if that | | had got something nice to give him; when lo 
wasn't gone as well——a whole half pound, as I'm | and bebold! my geatleman, who had found his 
a living woman, of the best fresh, at sixteen | way back, came marching up — “es kitchen 
ence, that I had sent Mrs. Burgess for that|as coolly, I declare,as if he had been doing 
oat evening ! This put me ina nice state, for | nothing at all (as indeed I verily believe now the 
I had no more fresh in the house, and could give | poor thing had not). When he came within 
Edward nothing else but salt with his tea, | arm’s length of me I gave hiti one or two such 
which I knew he couldn't bear the taste of; | good smacks as he wouldn't forget ia a hurry-~ 
though, even when I went to look after that, 1. though it hurt mea good deal more than it did 
could very easily see that some thief had been | him, to lay my hands upon te poor dum) ant- 
fingering it into the bargain. I made up my | mal. : 
all of course, that it wie that wretch ofa| When Edward found it all out, of course he 
Tom, and I tried to catch him, so that I might | flew mg prema. as — “ ort in such 
rub his nose on the cresser, but the thief was}a way that | was obliged to fell him, even 
too quick for me, and I could have given him it | though he was my husband, that he was no man ; 
aud he vowed that the animal shoulda’t pass 
another night under his roof, and that Mother 
| Burgess (as he would call her) should take the 
ibrute and drown it that very night. ‘Then he 
| had her up and told her as much ; aud the poor 
woman, with tears in her eyes, ee se 
i so; for as she very truly said, it was so dreadtu 
Goclered it aa her Mg haetin'F woe | to have a thief in the house, that if Tom wasn't 
him about the loss of the milk and fresh butter, | ade away with, she was afraid we might get to 
he threw it all in my teeth, and I caught it just —_- np Oe aed Reset ove: ~ — a 
as I expected. After which we got to high | much as 1 mt o aga , 
words seuil, and I said that I bad nothing to do as Mr. S— desired, and see se Foye safe a 
with the bothering milk and wither, and I didn’t | rare - a Regent’s Canal before she went 
see why he should go laying it allon my back in ‘ ; 
the wep he did. hat eeierel dirwials I | ** When I went down to let the woman in the 
will not state; for it is all forgotten, though I | next morning, I was never so surprised in all 
cannot say forgiven; for I remember—but never my life asto find her fondling the eat, whom 








“I thought it best, for the sake of the poor cat, 
not to say a word to Edward about it ; so I made 
him a round of nice hot toast, and put on it as 
little as I possibly could, in the hopes that he 
woulda’t discover it. But my husband no 
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she said she had found on the door-step with the 
very brick-bat tied to his neck which she told 
me she had put on before throwing him into the 
water overnight—though how on earth he could 
ever have managed to have got out of the canal 
alive and crawled back to our house with that 
great thing round his neck, is more than I've 
ever been able to comprehend. Mrs. Burgess 
eed with me that it was perfectly wonderful ; 
siding. that after all she had put upon him, the 
poor creature’s life certainly must have been 
spared by some superior power for some hidden 
purpose; so she begged of me in a most touching 
manner to try poor Tom for a few days more, 
as perhaps it would be a lesson to him, and he 
would go on better for the future, I really hadn't 
he heart to refuse, though I determined to keep 
it a secret from Edward, for | knew that he 
wouldn’t rest easy in his bed until he had killed 
the animal. Sol kept Mrs, Burgess’s Tom un- 
known to my husband, until it was impossible to 
keep him any longer, for really the things that 
creature would do, and the articles he would 
steal, no one would credit. It seemed to be 
more like the work of a Christian than a dumb 
animal. If we had a fowl for dinner, and I 
missed it in the morning, the cat was sure to 
have taken it ;—-if the tarts disappeared, the cat 
had eaten them ;—if the flour ran short, the cat 
had upset it ;—if I missed a silver spoon, the cat 
must have hidden it ;—if any of the crockery or 
- was broken, the cat had knocked them 
own ;— if the cask of table ale was empty long 
before its time, why the cat had pulled out the 
spigot. In fact, nothing was missed that the cat 
didn’t take, and nothing was broken that the cat 
didn’t break.” 


A catastrophe occurred under the reign of 
Norah Connor, an Irish fury, and successor to 
Mrs. Burgess :— 


* As for the matter of that Norah’s potatoes, 
too, I’m sure [ couldn’t see anything so wonder- 
ful about them. But, of course, Mr. Edward 
must go thinking them dressed so beautifully, 
just because they came up in their jackets; 
though for my own part, I never could bear the 
look of the things in their skins; and what's 
More, it wasn’t decent to have them coming to 
table in such a state. And the next day I told 
my lady as much, adding that she would be 
pleased to peel the potatoes before bringing them 
to the parlor for the future, as they were only fit 
for pigs to eat in the way she sent them up. 
Whereupon the Vixen flew into such a rage, and 
abused and swore at me in such a way, calling 
me everything that was bad, and declaring that 
she would pay me out for it. And then, in the 
height of her passion, the spiteful fury, with the 

eatest coolness in the world, emptied all the 

ripping out of the frying-pan she was doing 
some soles in, right into the middle of the nice, 
brisk, clear fire, and created such a blaze, that 
I’m sure the flames must have been seen at the 
top of the house. Kuowing that it was just 
upon our time for having the chimney swept, I 
felt certain that it must be on fire; and when I 
rushed out into the garden, there it was, sure 
enough, raging away, and throwing out volumes 
of sparks and smoke, just like the funnel of a 
steam-boat at night-time—with such a horrid 
smell of burning soot, that all the little boys 
came running from far and near up to our door 
and shrieking out, Fire! Fire! like a pack of 
wild Indians. 

**When I went back into the kitchen, the 
spiteful thing was impudent enough to tell me 
just to look there and see what I had made her 
do wid my boderations (as she called it), adding, 
‘that it wasn’t herself, though, that would be 
afther desarting me in my distriss.’ Feeling, how- 
ever, that it was not the time to talk to her just 
then, I made her take out every bit of fire there 
was in the grate, and after that I told her to run 
up to the top of the house with a couple of pails 
full of water, and to get out on the roof and pour 
it all down the chimney as quick as she could. 
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twitter, expecting every minute that I should 
have a whole regiment of fire-engines come tear- 
ing up to the door, and putting us to goodness 
knows what expense for nothing; when all of a 
sudden I heard the water come splashing down 
right into the parlor overhead, and saw in an in- 
stant that that stupid thing of a Norah must 
have got blinded with the smoke up above, and 
nin the chimney, so that she had gone 
pouring it down all over my beautiful stove in 
the dining-room. In an instant put my head 
up the kitchen chimney and hallooed out to her 
as loud as ever I could, ‘ No—rah! you must 
pour it down here.’ I declare the words were 
scarcely out of my mouth when down came such 
a torrent of water and soot, right in my face and 
all over my head and shoulders, and down my 
neck, that anybody to have seen me would have 
sworn some one had been breaking a large bottle 
of blacking over my head; while immediately 
afterwards, as if only to make matters worse, I 
heard a tremendous shout in the street, and on 
running to the window [ at once knew that the 
parish engine was at hand; for, tearing along the 
pavement on the opposite side of the way was a 
whole regiment of, | should say, twenty or thirty 
little dirty boys pulling at a rope, and dragging 
along a nasty, ugly, red, trumpery little machine, 
which, Um sure, if the house had been in 
flames, could have been of no more use to us 
than a squirt upon four wheels; while the mis- 
chievous young urchins kept hurraing away as if 
it was a good bit of fun, and little thinking that 
what was sport to them was (as with the toad in 
the fable) near upon death to me, and a good bit 
of money out of my pocket into the bargain. 

“When Norah Connor came down and saw 
what a pretty pickle both my cap and face were 
in, the only thing she did was to cry out, * Och, 
murther, | niver saw such a fright as ye look. 
What on airth have ye been gettin’ up to now ? 
and when [ told her what had happened, she 
actually had the impudence to add that ‘ sure an’ 
I wasn't fit to be trusted alone for two minutes 
together.” And then, seeing the parish engine 
at the door, she wanted to go—and I declare it 
was as much as ever | could do to prevent the 
fury—rushing out, and (to use her own words), 
‘larruppin’ the Badle—just to tache the dirty 
blaggeard not to come robbin’ the masther agin 
in that way,’ 

** However, I was determined not to have the 
door opened ; so alter the beadle had hammered 
away at it like a trunk-maker, for better than 
half an hour, he grew disgusted and went off 
with these impudent young monkeys of boys, 
and that stupid little watering-pot of a parish 
engine 

**When I went into the parlor, it was in such 
a dreadful state that really it is impossible for 
me to give my readers any idea of the dirt and 
filth about it—unless, indeed, I were to say that 
it was as grubby as one of my father’s coal- 
barges. I saw that I had got a very pretty 
week’s work cut out for me, and how Norah 
would ever be able to get through with it all, I 
couldn’t say. As for my beautiful bright stove, 
it was as rusty and as brown as a poor curate’s 
coat, and the hearth-rag was as black asthe face 
of that impudent cymbal-player in the Life 
Guards.” 


Miss Norah becomes very patriotic :-— 


‘* But in a short time that Norah gave me such 
a dose, that not knowing what she might treat 
me to after it, I really should have been worse 
than a child if I had taken it quietly. For one 
afternoon [ was in the kitchen, and if the hussey 
didn’t spill a whole basinful of water on the floor, 
and then actually seemed in no way inclined to 
wipe up the slop on the boards, so I begged she 
would just take a cloth, and do it immediately. 
But the minx replied, ‘Och! sure an’ don’t it 
always soak in, in my counthry,’ which was a 
good deal more than I felt 1 ought to put up 
with. So I told her very plainly, ‘that her 
country, then, whatever it was, must be a filthy 
dirty place, and only fit for a set of pigs to wal- 











“ Up she went, while I waited below all of a 


low in.” No sooner were the words out of my 
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mouth, than she turned round sharp upon me, 
and shrieking out, ‘ Hoo! hubbaboo!’ (or some 
such savage gibberish), seized the kitchen cary- 
ing-knife, which was vafortunately lying on the 
table, and kept brandishing it over her head, cry- 
ing out, ‘Hurrah for ould Ireland ! the first jim 
of the sa !—and a yard of cowld steel for them as 
ae agin’ her!’ Then she set to work, 
chasing me round and round the kitchen table, 
jumping up in the air all the while, and scream. 
ing like one of the celebrated wild cats of Kil- 
kenny. I flew like lightning, and she came after 
me like anything. I declare the vixen kept so 
close to my heels, that I expected every minute 
to feel the knife run into me between my shoul- 
ders, just where I had been cupped when I was 
achild; and the worst of it was, there wasn’t 
even so much aga dish-cover ora saucepan-lid 
uear at hand that | might use as a shield, and | 
couldn’t help fancying that every moment my 
gown would go catching in one of the corners o/ 
the table, and that the fury would seize hold of 
me by my back hair in a way, that even if [ 
wasn’t killed by the fright on the spot, would at 
least turn my head for life. But, luckily, being 
a slighter-made woman than Norah, the breath 
of the tigress failed her before mine did, and 
while she stopped to breathe a bit, I rushed up 
the kitchen-stairs—shot into the parlor—locking 
and bolting the door after nme—and threw myselt 
into the easy chair, where I sat trembling like a 
blancinange, determined not to leave the room 
until Edward came home, when I would cer- 
tainly tell him all about Norah’s wicked be- 
havior tome And yet, after he had told me so 
often as he had that he hoped the subject would 
drop, I declare [ was half afraid to throw myself 
upon him for protection ” 


Men, generally, do not feel responsible for 
faults of 7 hag ee but that there is human 
accountability somewhere on this score, is 
evident from the following recipes of Mrs. 
B—fi—n:— 


**T wish any one could have seen my dear, 
dear mother—I can assure them it really was a 
treat worth living for—sitting by the fireside, 
with my little unconscious angel in ber lap, and 

ulling down its sweet little nose, so as to seduce 
it into symmetry. She told me the first duty a 
mother owed to her infant was to pay proper 
attention to its nose, as really, at that tender 
age, it was as plastic as putty, and could be 
drawn out just like so much india-rubber ; ia- 
deed, Nature, she might say, seemed to have 
kindly placed the child’s nose in its mother’s 
hands, and left it for her to say whether the 
cherub should be blessed with an aquiline, or 
cursed with asnub. I had to thank herself, she 
said, for the shape of mine ; for when I was born, 
she really had fears that it would take after my 
father, and his was a bottle ; so that it was only 
by never neglecting my nasal organ for an 
instant, and devoting every spare minute she 
had to its growth and formation, that she had 
been able to rescue it from the strong likeness it 
had, at first, to my father’s. And she begged of 
me to carry this maxim with me to my grave— 
‘ That noses might be grown to any shape, like 
cucumbers ; onl that it was only for the mother 
to decide whether he infant nasal gherkin should 
be allowed to run wild, and twist itself into a 
“ turn up,” or should, by the process of cultiva- 
tion, be forced to grow straight, and elongate 
itself intoa Grecian.’ And then the dear, good 
body informed me that, touching the dear 
cherub’s eyes, I should find that they would re- 
quire a great deal of looking after—indeed, quite 
as much as the nose; for all children naturally 
squinted, and she thought nothing on earth 
looked so dreadful and vulgar as to see a pair of 
eyes wanting to go different ways, for all the 
world like two perverse greyhounds coupled 
together; and she was convinced that goggle- 
eyes and swivel-eyes, and, in fact, every other 
variety of eye but the right, merely arose from 
bad nursing. Consequently, | ought to be very 
careful not to allow any nurse with even so much 
as a cast to enter my service, until my little dear 
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had learned to look straight before it. And, 
above all, I was to be very particular, for some 
time to come, never to permit my little petsy 
wetsy to look over its head, for fear its eyes 
should become fixed in that uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and [ should have my poor little girl walk- 
ing about with them always turned up like a 
Methodist preacher. Then she begged of me, 
as I loved my baby, never to allow it to yawn 
without putting my hand under its chin, to pre- 
vent it dropping its jaw, or I should have the 
misery of seeing my eldest daughter going 
through the world with its mouth always open, 
like a carriage-dog, or one of the French toy nut- 
crackers. Moreover, she said she hoped [ would 
be very particular with the little darling’s little 
wee legs; for if [ should be imprudent enough 
to rub them downwards, as sure as her name was 
B—ff—n, [ should have the pleasure of seeing 
them in after life with no more calf to them than 
an ostrich’s ; whereas, if I took care to rub them 
upwards — morning, then, when she grew 
up, I should have the satisfaction of beholding 
the dear with as fine a pair of legs as an opera- 
dancer, or, she might say, a fashionable footman 
So that, by the time dear mother had finished 
her instruction, I plainly saw, from what she 
said, that Nature had not done half its duty to 
babies, but bad sent them into the world with 
their joints as imperfectly put together as cheap 
furniture, and that if the greatest care wasn’t 
taken with them, they would be as certain to 
warp in all kinds of ways as any of the other 
articles which are puffed off as such tempta- 
tions to persons about to marry.” 


After trying, successively, a coquette, a rope- 
dancer, and a gossip, our authoress finds in 
“ Miss Betsy” an incurable novel-reader :— 


“For, upon my word, often and often have T, 
after ringing two or three times for the senti- 
mental /ady, gone down in the kitchen, and 
found her with a snuff to the candle as big asa 
toadstool, and all of a tremble like an Italian 
greyhound, over the * Castie Fienn, or the 
Fate of the Loved and Lost, and the Ten Mys- 
teries,’ or some other powerfully written non- 
sense ; and if in my vexation | snatched it from 
her hand, I was sure to find that, instead of 
minding the needlework I had given her, she 
had been wasting the whole evening with such 
stuff as this: 


“* Hush ! some one comes,’ said the Baron Mavaracordo 
to Cunoni—a man of strange aspect and apparel—as they 
— seated in a richly decorated room in Strademoor 

astie. 

“*My Lord,’ said a man-at arms, ‘ there come three 
travellers through the storm, and demand admittance to 
the castle.’ 

wt ot. proclaim their calling and degree 7 

hey do not; but ia the name of hospita'ity ss wan- 
derers, they demand admittance. Une is a female, but 
they are well mounted; and one looks warlike, although 
clad not in the garments ofa knight.’ (Clad not! Pretty 
talk that for a common soldier—of the dark ages, too.) 

“*Admit them; and, with all imaginable speed; 
show them to the painted closet. I will see them there.’ 

“ When the man-at-arms had left to perforin his errand, 
- Baron turned to his companion, and said—‘ It is 
they.’” 


“It is they !—is it they indeed? There’s 
soul-stirring interest for you, all about your 
grand Baron Mavaracordos, who can’t speak 
even good grammar, and Italian gentlemen of as- 
trological skill, who declare, that ‘if by the 
occult sciences that are familiar to them they 
can only find the knave who threw this here, he 
should suffer such pangs he dreams not of.’ 

** And, bless your heart, she hadn’t been in 
the house a week or so before, I declare to good- 
ness, | don’t think there was a saucepan in the 
place that hadn’t its bottom burnt out; for there 
she would let, no matter what it was, boil and 
boil away till there wasn’t a drop of water left ; 
for what did she care about the fish or the pota- 
toes so long as she could have a quiet half hour's 
cry over the ‘ Black Pirate,’ or else be finding 
out what became of ‘ Mary, the Primrose Girl,’ 
instead of looking after my greens. It’s a perfect 
miracle to me, too, that we were not all of us 
burnt in our beds ; for when she found that I 











was one too many for her, and throwing her | trot ows up that she’s not killed in this great 
* Heiresses of Sackville,’ and her ‘Children of big house for want of a footman.’ Here then 
two Fathers’ behind the fire as fast as she got | Edward gave two or three pathetic snivels, and 
them, then she must needs go reading in her | commenced feeling for his pocket-handkerchief. 
room half the night through, and smuzyling | So as I saw he was beginning to melt, I conti- 
either ‘The Gipsy Boy, or else ‘The Maniac | nued, in a low, solemn voice, * When I am gone, 
Father,’ up to bed with her of a night, robbing | promise me, Edward—you wont marry again— 
herself of her proper rest, and me of my can- | and you will put upon my tombstone that I was 
dles ; and even when | took care to see that she a “* TENDER AND AFFECTIONATE WIFE,” and 
had only an end just Jong enough to light her |“ UNIVERSALLY REGRETTED”—and now [ come 
into bed, why then, drat her impudence, if the to think of it, Edward dear, it would look charm- 
nasty toad didn’t burn all the kitchen stuff she ing if you were to add those beautiful lines of 
could lay her hands upon in the butter-boat, | ‘*.dffliction sore long time I bore,” and wind up 
with an old lamp-wick stuck up in the middle | with “ she fell a martyr to the want of a foot- 

** How on earth the horrid silly could ever | man,” brought in nicely somehow, This, I’m 
have managed to pay for all the works she took | proud to say, was a severe home-thrust ; and on 
in out of the wages [ allowed her, and what in | looking at my fine gentleman, if ] didn’t see a 
the name of goodness she could ever have | beautiful little tear in the corner of each of his 
thought was to become of her in her old age, it | eyes; and thank goodness, by staring as hard as 
would, I’m sure, take a much wiser head than | ever I could at one of the roses in the carpet, 
mine to say ; for, independently of being a con- | and drawing the air in up my nose, I was luck 
stant subscriber from the commencement to most | enough to squeeze out two or three tears myself, 
of the penny novels, I declare nothing would | 80 that at last I worked upon the hard-hearted 
please her stuck-up literary ladyship but she | monster's feelings in such a way, that he turned 
must needs take in a newspaper of her own every | round and told me if I thought a footman would 
week, and be a constant reader of the ‘ Penny | be any relief to me, for goodness sake to get one, 
Sunday Times,’ though what to gracious she | only I was not to give way to low spirits as I did. 
could have seen in the thing, I can’t make out, | But I merely answered, ‘ No, thank you, dearest, 
Positively it used to make me shudder all over, | dearest Edward; you must not go to any ex- 
and the blood run quite cold down my back, to| pense to please me in my last moments—you 
see the large, staring, frightful engraving that | cannot afford it” *‘ Do not say so, dear Carry,’ 
there was always in the middle of its front page. he answered, ‘you must and shall have one!’ 
For as true as each Saturday came round, there |‘ No, no,’ [ replied, groaning as if in severe 
was sure to be some great brute of a man, in a| agony; ‘ you cannot afford it, and I will not 
Spanish hat and a large black cloak all flying | listen to it.” *‘ What!—not to please your own 
about,striking some very grand theatrical attitude, | Edward, my lamb,’ he said, in a low voice, put- 
and flourishing over his head a big carving-knife, | ting his lips close to my ear. ‘To please her 
to which three or four heavy notes of admira- | own Edward,’ | returned, with affection, ‘ his 
tion were hanging, while a poor defenceless wo- | lamb will do anything ;’ and then throwing my 
man lay at his feet, with her throat cut as wide | arms round his neck, [ put an end to that awk- 
open as a cheese, and weltering in a pool of ink ; | Ward business.” 


and the beauty of it was, the thing always had . ‘liv . 
some grand title, like * The Earl in his Jealous We rage craved to, teat een 


Rage slaying the Lady Isoline.’” 
? ** Well! like athrifty housewife as I am, I 
— Mag: the na ga Leong obtained by a had half made up my mind to have one of the 
Fes Se on wena wea oe reat hulking pet’s haunches, with red currant 
** And so I went on with my severe attack of | jelly, for dinner the next Sunday, while it was 
Neuralgia, getting worse and worse, and making | nice and young and tender, when dear mother 
my grand Turk breakfast by himself, and dine | luckily called in to see me, and I thought I 
by himself—and get out of bed at all heurs of | would consult with her on the subject. On go- 
the night to give me my delicious tinctures, and | ing to the window, to show her what prime 
never even condescending to speak to him, un-| condition the darling was in, I declare, if the 
less it was to tell him, with a sigh, how ill and | brute hadn’t got away from the appte-tree, and 
weak | felt,—and that I knew it was all owing | wasn’t right in my flower-bed, making a hearty 
to my over-exertions about the great big house,— | meal off the few double stocks and sweet-wil- 
and continually reminding him too that he had liams I had in my garden, and which I prided 
only himself to blame for it, a3 J had given him | myself so much upon, and the Simmonds’s were 
fair Warning of what would be the consequence | so jealous of. I gave a slight scream, and rang 
of his unfeeling meanness,—and then asking him | the bell for that dare-devil of a Wittals, know- 
quietly whether it wasn’t better now to pay the ; ing that it was no good looking for any assistance 
money for a footman, instead of seeing his poor, | from that chicken-hearted stupid of a Duffy. 
dear, fond, foolish wife suffering so acutely as| But, of course, Wittals, as is always the case 
she was, and having to pay, at least, double or | when he’s wanted, had slipped out after some 
treble as much in those horrid doctor’s bills for | more of that sweet sticky stuff, which I'm con- 
her,—and so I went on, I say, until, upon my | tinually obliged to be taking away from him, and 
word, one Monday evening (for I remember Mr. | eating myself, to prevent him from spoiling his 
Edward had the boiled knuckle of veal cold for | livery. Se, as I couldn’t stand still and see my 
dinner which I'd given him hot on the Sunday), | beautiful sweet-williams eaten up before my 
I was lying on the sofa groaniug away, and my | very eyes, I ran down the garden steps, and 
gentleman was seated by me after dinner, look- | catching hold of the end of the rope tried to 
ing quite repentant, and asking me whether I | drag the woolly cannibal back to the apple tree. 
thought Mr J—pp was doing me good, and a| But no sooner did I tug the wretch away from 
whole troop of other civil things, when 1 said— | the flowers, than off it set scampering round and 
with a sigh that seemed to cut him to the quick, | round me, until, I declare, it wound the cord 
thank goodness !—‘ It’s too late now, Edward | all about my poor legs, for all the world as if I 
dear ; 1 told you I was sinking fast, but you | had been a peg-top, and it meant to send me 
wouldn’t believe it then, and now I feel satisfied | spinning, which sure enough, whether he meant 
that I sha’n’t trouble you with my presence here | it or not, itdid. For, directly it got my feet 
much longer.’ ‘ For Heaven's sake ! Carry, my | bound fast together with the rope, so that I 
love, don’t go on in that way!’ he exclaimed, | couldn’t stir an inch, ‘the wicked mutton,’ as 
pressing my hand between his two palms. ‘Is| Mr. Duffy called it, rushed full butt at me, and 
there anything I can get for you, dearest?’ | immediately up went my legs, and down I came 
‘ That footman I spoke to you about,’ I replied,| bump on the grass, with a force that I felt for 
‘ perhaps might have relieved me at one time ;| months afterwards I set to anger directly 
but now’—I added, as if in pain, ‘there is no|as loud as I could for mother and Duffy, and 
kicking with all my might, for, my = being 
tied, I of course couldn’t get up, and there was 
the savage brute poking away with its horns, 








hope. You will be kind to my little darling 
toodle-loodle-lumpty, when its poor dear mo- 
ther’s no more, and take care when the little! 
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like the prongs of a pitchfork, at the cotton tops 
of my silk stockings. At last, just as I'd got my 
r feet free from the rope by my continued 
ickings, thank goodness! I heard the garden 
door slam to, and knew, by Duffy’s puffing and 
blowing, and Mother’s ‘ pshewing’ away like a 
rocket, that assistance was at hand. But, alas! 
no sooner did the rampant beast catch sight of 
that Duffy’s red plush thingumybobs, than at- 
tracted by the An a9 I suppose, off it scamper- 
ed towards the porpoise ; and no sooner did that 
coward of Duffy catch sight of the rampant beast 
coming full gallop towards him, than he let fall 
with fright, the broom he hed come armed with 
to my help, and taking to his fat legs, ran round 
the garden, blowing like an asthmatic grampus, 
with the wicked mutton tearing after him like a 
woolly maniac. Just as be had got within a 
yard or so of me, and I had managed to raise my- 
self on my hands and knees, oh! lud-a-mercy 
me! the savage brute rushed full butt at him 
with such force, that the great fat hulking mon- 
ster cried out, ‘O—oo !" and was pitched sprawl- 
ing right on to my poor back, and down I went 
again, flop, with such force, that if the fellow, 
though no sylph, hadn’t been as plump and soft 
as a feather bed, I do verily believe I should 
have been taken up a human pancake, and had 
to have been buried in one of the cracks in Do- 
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The Poetical Works Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated by Wood Engravings from the 
designs of Members of the Etching Club. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Poetical Works of Horace Smith. Now 
first collected. London: Henry Colburn. 
Evangeline: a Poem. By H. W. Longfellow. 

Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 


We have grouped the titles of these volumes 
because, diverse as are the associations they 
awaken, each in its way attractively indicates 
a special development of the poetic faculty. 
It is, too, delightful to a truly catholic lover of 
the muses to find the poems that were eagerly 
read more than half a century ago, re-appear- 
ing with an equal welcome beside a fresh 
aspirant for renown. The style in which this 
new edition of Goldsmith’s Poems is executed, 
is highly creditable to the publishers, and will 
meet the decided approbation of all readers of 
taste. The wood engravings are introduced 
amid the text in a very apposite and graceful 
way, instead of occupying separate pages. In 
an artistic point of view, they are beautiful 

roofs of the advancement made in late years 











ver cliffs, or some such horrible out-of-the-way 
place. J 
*“* Poor dear respected mother, who up to this | 
moment had been very prudent, and never left} 
the garden steps, the very minute she saw that 
that Duffy had fallen over me, and that ‘ wicked | 
mutton’ jumping with all his might a-top of 
Doffy, rushed down to our rescue, shaking her 
handkerchief, like a stupid old thing as she is, 
for she ought, at her time of life, to have known 
that it would only have made the infuriated | 
beast wilder than ever. And soto her cost it 
did; for no sooner did the animal see her, than 
at her it ran, and, just as she got close to our 
beautiful large variegated holly-bush, it gave 
such a poke at her, that back the dear respected 
old soul went, right into the middle of the hor- 
rid prickly shrub, and there the brute stood, 
butting away at her, and pushing her further and 
further into the bush, until, what with the agony 
of the sharp prickles at her back, and the fear of | 
the furious animal’s horns in front, I declare the | 
poor dear old thing screamed in such a way, | 
that it cut me tothe quick; when I'd kicked | 





and tumbled that mountain of a Duffy off my | 
back, to fly for my own life, and turn a deaf ear, | 
not only to her heart-rending cries, but also to 

her pathetic entreaties to bring either the kitch- | 
en poker or the spit, and drive the mad beast 

from her. And well can I understand her | 
screaming now, for when that monkey of a Wit- | 
tals came in again, and he’d got my dear respect- | 
ed mother out of the holly-bush, upon my word, 
if the poor old soul’s back wasn’t pierced all 
over with the fine pointed prickly things, and as 
full of little holes as a captain’s biscuit! and no 
wonder ; for, os luck would have it, she’d got 
on my thin, fine Swiss cambric dress, which, 
having been quite spoilt at the washing, I had 
a made her a present of on her last birth- 

ay = 


Aside from the shout-provoking fun on every 
page of this book, it is of far more practical 


value than any “ Young Wife’s Own Book,” 
or “ Advice to Married People ;” every tem- 
pestuous wife, every officious mother-in-law, 
every hood-winked husband may here see 
themselves as others see them. We await 
from the same inimitable pen, the “new 
monthly work, entitled “ Whom to Marry, and 
How to get Married,” or the Adventures of a 
Lady in Search of a Good Husband, by one 
who has refused “ Twenty excellent Offers, at 
least”—to be as happily illustrated by the 
same artist, Cruikshank. 





Where the rights of women are much talked 
of, they are little respected, 


in this department of art, and illustrate the 
scenes and sentiments of Goldsmith in a very 
significant and genial manner. The biogra- 
phical memoir and notes enhance the value 
of the book. ‘The popularity of Goldsmith 
should be a subject of congratulation to all vo- 
taries of the ee art. His measures are 
the legitimate offspring of our language. The 
spirit of his muse is utterly free from mysti- 
cism and extravagance. The feelings em- 
balmed in his verse are sincere, manly, gene- 
rous, and natural. It requires no peculiar 
culture, no rare imagination to follow them. 
As long as such poetry holds its place in the 
warm regards of the public, there is no danger 
of taste becoming vitiated, or national traits 
being overlaid by exotic modes of thought. 
While the sweet heroics of the “ Traveller,” 
and the “ Deserted Village,” awaken an echo 
in the heart, we shall not despair of the re- 
cognition of what is rhetorically correct, and 


| morally beautiful in poetry. 


Horace Smith was one of the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses.” He has written as 
many jeux desprit as Hood, but they are 
chiefly versified jokes instead of puns. The 
basis of many is so slight, however, that, al- 
though well enough to fill the corner of a 
newspaper, or modify the gravity of a literary 
journal, they scarcely deserve to be luxuriously 
enrolled in stamped covers. But Horace 
Smith has written a few real gems, some of 
which have become standard favorites. Who 
does not remember his admirable lines to the 
Egyptian Mummy ? 
“ Perchance that very hand now pinioned flat, 
fas hob-a-nob'd with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 
Or dropp'd a halfpenny in Homer's hat, 
Or dotf’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple's dedication.” 
In this half colloquial style of dealing with 
subjects, which time or association renders se- 
rious, he is se happy. His muse is 
eminently cheerful. His indignation is awak- 
ened by ingratitude and cynicism, and to these 
he knows bow to administer very clever re- 
bukes. In his “ Prefatory Stanzas,” the gay 
bard thus describes himself :— 
“In mystic transcendental clouds to soar 
Was not his mission, 
Yet could he mould at times the solid ore 
Uf admonition ; 
Offenceless, grave, or gay, at least that praise 
May grace his name, and speed his unpretending lays.” 


“Why are they Shut,” is an excellent re- 


“ 





proof to the narrow spirit which would keep 
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the temples of religion closed, except on the 


Sabbath 


“ 1f there be one—one only—who might share 
This sanctifying week-day adoration, 
Were but our churches open to his prayer, 
Why—lI demand with earnest iteration— 
Why are they shut ?” 

“The old man’s Pawan” overflows with the 
most consolatory suggestions in regard to 
age :— 

“ An actor once in every strife 
That agitates the stage of life, 
A lover, fearer, hater, 
Now in senility’s snug box 
I sit, aloof from all their shocks, 
A passive, pleased spectator.” 

“The Poet among the Trees,” would do 
credit to the genius of Hood. The birch and 
the laurel are thus hit off :— 

“ The Birch tree, with its pendent curves, 
Exciting many a sad reflection, 
Not only present praise deserves, 
But our posterior recollection. 
« And that illustrious leaf for which 
Folks wrote and wrestled, sung and bluster'd, 
Is now boiled down to give a rich 
And dainty flivor to our custard!” 

Horace Smith will be remembered by a few 
highly finished and nobly conceived lyrics, 
where, casting away the humorous mood in 
which he delighted to indulge, he obeys the 
impulse of devotional sentiment or personal 
affection. Few tributes to Flowers, numerous 
and varied as they are, do more true justice to 
the subject than his exquisite Hymn :— 

“ Posthumous glories! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth. 
“ Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of God s ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines!" 

The stanzas, too, on “Campbell’s Funeral,” 
have a calm, elegiac grace. We quote three 
of them :— 

“"Tis well to see these accidental great, 

Noble by birth, or Fortune's favor blind, 
a geet in adding groce and state 
To more noble eminence of mind, 
And doing homage to a bard 
Whose breast by Nature's gems was starr'd, 
Whose patent by the hand of God himself was signed. 


“ While monarchs sleep, forgotten, unrevered, 
Time trims the lamp of intellectual fame, 
The builders of the pyramids, who rear'd 
Mountains of stone, left none to tell their name. 
Though Homer's tomb was never known, 
A mausoleum of his own, 
Long as the world endures his greatness shal! proclaim. 


“To me the humblest of the mourning band, 
Who knew the bard through many achangeful year 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave, and shed a parting tear. 
Seven lusires had he been my friend, 
Re that my plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet's bier.” 


Evangeline, in tone, if not in form, approaches 
nearer the once admired Pastoral, than any 
poem we have recently seen. In fact, its 
charm is, for the most, rural. The descriptions 
of landscape, farm-houses, kine, and rustic 
happiness, constitute the only picturesque fea- 
ture it boasts. Here and there occurs an ex- 
quisite image; and there is a calm, sweet, 
and holy spirit in the conception, which dis- 
arms the mind of critical severity, by appealing 
to the gentle sympathies of the heart. It 
appears to us, however, rather a hazardous 
experiment, on the part of the author, to give 
forth so elaborate a production in such a guise. 
The story itself is poetical enough, the scenes 
amid which it is laid are sufficiently attractive, 
and the sentiment is lofty and tender ; but the 
versification, if such it may be called, is sel- 
dom musical, and often quite tame and pro- 
saic,—ill adapted, we think, to the genius of 
our language. Notwithstanding this, Evange- 
line is a sweet little poem, and many of the 
numerous admirers of the author will enjoy it 
exceedingly. 
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The liad. Translated into English Prose,by | Were it possible to blot Homer from the! corner of the “round world,” and all the 
a Graduate of Oxford. Princeton : George world of letters, with all the stores of associa-| people in it are likely to be lopped, stretched, 
Thompson. tion therewith transmitted in the lapse of metamorphosed, and trained, till all are cast 








Tue elaborate review of Munford’s American centuries, it might be curious for a Helenist | 
translation of Homer in three successive num- to study the barren, literalized humanity thus | 


bers of the Literary World, has already told 
all that this journal had to say about the differ- 
ent poetic versions which have been given in 
our vernacular of the Father of Song. 


| produced. 


‘and invigorate—there would be the brave and 


love for Jonathan vieing with that of Achilles 


It is true, while the Bible is left us| 
/much of Homeric analogy would still refresh | 


handsome Saul, eclipsed only by the more 
accomplished Prince of Judah—David with his 


in the same calibre, and reduced to the same 
level, that of leaden, blark, and respectable 
dulness—many things that have had, and do 
still have, a palpable vitality would become 
problematical, and finally be cast aside as 
fabulous. Presently all the savage races will 
perish, or be culotted, and we shall, in tho 
process of time, doubt whether any such races 


: Se Sen taees : ‘for Patroclus—the treacherous, and yet lion-| ever had existed, as we do now doubt of the 
not in imi tow ’ y n-/e ex 4 e 

oa tio-s0ry with that Selous te ee Joab, with all the thirty worthies of) “ Anthropophagi, and men whose heads do 

themes, in the language of the c ountry to israel, whom we overlook as epic, and have| grow beneath their shoulders,’ Giants and 

which we wish to commend his strain : the | buried in theological lumber, though worthy | Centaurs, who have all the authority of tradi- 

’ themselves of a Homeric Apotheosis. The’ tion pleading in their behalf. 


octo-syllabic verse of Scott’s metrical romances | 


or the cadences of the old English ballad, offer- 
ing a far more fitting medium for conveying 
the wondrous variety of Homer to American 
ears than the epigrammatic monotony of 
Pope or the spiritless propriety of Cowper. It 
is well, however, for the multitade, who 
only know the Homeric poems through the 
ingenious paraphrase of the former, that their 
associations should first be broken up and super- 
seded by a literal prose version, before they 
will be ready to receive any more character- 
istic poetical rendering of the immortal bard 
than that furnished by Pope. 


We hail the re-publication, in this country, 
of the work before us, as having, however, a 
better and more practical mission even than 
that of making the poet of all time more ac- 
cessible and better understood by our country- 
men. 


Sometimes, in the dulness and idleness of a 


death of Abner,the grief of David for Ab-| 
salom and Jonathan, the devotion of the three | 
mighty men who broke through the enemy’s | 
ranks to procure water for the thirsting| 
monarch from the well of Bethlehem, the 
piety of the king, who would not drink but 
cried, “ Be it far from me that I should do} 
this, is not this the blood of the men that went | 
in jeopardy of their lives ?” and he poured 
it out unto the Lord—are all entirely Ho-| 
meric in spirit ; and while these are lett us 
|by the forbearance of those who will spare 
what wears the odor of sanctity, though re- 
_jecting, with Gothic hardihood, classical grace, | 
we may hope that all the human faculties may | 
continue to be supplied with aliment, that | 
those who shrink from the battlefield in| 








| propria persona, may yet exult in the bravery | 
and daring of the olden time. 

| In the sacred Scriptures, too, the abundant 
‘imagery of Homer finds a beautiful counter- 


moment, we are fain to read, drowsily, the | part—the lion roused by the swelling of Jor- 
many lucubrations of those who, intent upon |dan, the stones of the altar set up, and the 
raising children exactly in the safe way, are| wine and oil poured out under every green 


mindful to keep all dangerous matter at a 
proper distance, in the hope of thus developing 
a nice, steady, trafficking piece of humanity, 
adapted to the age ; one who, as boy, will 
neither daub his shirt-frill nor tear his panta- 


loons—as man, will be decorously subdued in | 


manner, careful for the pence, and a member 
of the commor council, a vestry man, and, 
probably, referee in difficult matters, and 
finally die, as the fair Andromache deplored 
shat the great Hector did not, “ thou did’st 
not stretch out thine hands to me from the bed 
when dying ;” oh no, it had been reserved for 
the defender of Ilium to perish in the hot com- 
bat, rather than like “a sick girl” in bed, as is 
the fate of common clay. With these it is a 
favorite idea to banish the sturdy, dashing, 
generous old Greek from the library of the 
young student, and, in his stead, leave Upham 
on Peace, Pollock’s Course of Time, and 
Luther, a poem, together with Festus, and 
other works of a safe or progressive tendency. 

Now, that each individual parent has unlimit- 
ed authority over his child, life and limb alone 
being held in reserve, is conceded by law and 
public opinion ; and he may experiment upon 
him, trying all the crude notions of his own 
crude brain upon the plastic fibre of the child ; 
mesmerism, cold-water systems, homeopathy, 
allopathy, each and all may be tested upon his 
helpless and unoffending progeny, and he may 
be crammed with or detrauded of knowledge ; 
dwarfed and betwisted mentally and morally, 
and no one has the right to interfere ; but, 
after doing all this in his individual case, for 
the benefit of his own offspring, we do protest 
against that lavish imbecility which tempts 
these persons to dwarf and betwist the souls 
of the children of the republic at large ; that 
which might be tolerated in a limited use 
would be unendurable on a large scale. 





tree, and every high hill, the wailing of 
women, and the old man David covered with 
sackcloth, and ashes spread upon his head, is 
akin to the grief of the Trojan women for the 
death of Hector, and Achilles for that of 
Patroclus. 

“From the blood of the slain, from the fat of | 
the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not | 
back, and the sword of Saul returned not 
empty—ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
who clothed you in scarlet with other delights, 
who put on ornaments of gold upon your 
apparel. How are the mighty fallen in the 
midst of the battle! O Jonathan, thou wert | 
slain in thine high places. I am distressed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, ing the love of woman. How 
are the mighty fallen, aud the weapons of war 
perished !” 

Here is more than Homer, in out-burst 
of warlike spirit and impassioned tenderness, 
with a like allusion to the spoils and the 
wealth of the victor, and finer than the grief 
of Achilles, when 


* Seizing the burnt ashes with both his 
hands, he poured them on his head, and defiled 
his beautiful countenance, and the dark ashes 
covered his rich tunic, and he, mighty, lay 
stretched at his vast length among the ashes, 
tearing his disordered hair,” 
in sorrow for the dead of Patroclus. 

Let us take comfort, then, that if our pro- 
gressive population, in their sapiency, banish 
Homer, we have still a vast horde of kindred 
association in the Scriptures ; the stir of hearty, 
honest humanity in its primal strength, and 
the story of achievements, each of which is an 


} 








,epic by itself. Could it be otherwise, now 


' 


that the spirit of e 


nterprise, of thrift, and ap- 
propriation is laying bose 


every nook and 


Canals, railroads, and balloons, will so inter- 
lace the whole earth, whether inhabited or 
otherwise, that animals, now frée denizens of 
forest and wilderness, will disappear altogether, 
the relics of them being carried about already 
in our menageries ; and finally, becoming ex- 
tinct, we shall give the death-blow to their 
ever having existed by making them Allegoric, 
and by turning portions of Scripture into a 
myth, and the whole of the stout life-enacting 
Homer into a moral story, told allegorically. 


We have the debris of much that was actual 
in his day now—the oaths of the ancients have 
merely changed their form into something 
more irreverent, adapted to the levity of the 
present—the “actual presence ” of the gods is 


/now converted into a series of signs and prodi- 


gies, at which we still quake without that 
reverence by which we might find comfort and 
significance in the intimations of a God. The 
Rainbow is still indicative of good, though 
stripped of that fineness of allusion when the 
Greek warrior showed himself in his beauty 
and power ready to avenge the death of his 
friend, at the command of the “ Wind-footed, 
swift Iris.” The tree, shattered by the light- 
ning, is still regarded with religious awe,—and 
the sound of thunders upon momentous occa- 
sions excites a strange and wholesome sub- 
limity; but the grand old imagery of Jove 
speaking from Mount Ida, and uttering his 
voice of approval thence, must be found in the 
legends of an extinct period when men suppli- 
cated with “ palm spread wide,” and “ poured 
oblations, and burnt the fat legs of sheep and 
oxen,” to oy wer the favor of the “ clond- 
compelling ” dweller of Olympus. 

The modern leader of a party now makes 
his stamp-speech adapted to “ split the ears of 
the groundlings,’ which the Phonographist 
transmits by wire the length and breadth of the 
Republic—but the man or poet who should see 
inall this the poised and winged Mercury, per- 
suasive and eloquent, inclining the hearts of 
the hearers, and Jove himself lending his 
lightnings to give we and power over 
men’s understandings, would be called a crazy 
| pedant. 

“The Tamer of horses ” is not now a helmed 
and shielded warrior like the Greeks of old, 
but must be found in the swaggering loafer 
about the stable, or perhaps our race-grounds 
may furnish forth a better representative— 
where, likewise, the stakes for purses may be 
shuffled in the crown of an oily hat, instead of 
being cast into “ the horse-hair crested helmet” 
of an Achilles. The competition for Olympian 
honors must be found in the wonderful and 
beautiful performances of the Circus, which 
will hold place in human affections so long as 
grace of movement, and skill, and r over 
human bone and muscle attest the freedom and 


capabilities of a fine physique, though now we 
might look in vain in our approach to a great 





city for an exhibition like the following de- 
scribed in Homer : 

* As when a man, well skilled in horseman- 
ship, who, after he has selected four horses out of 
many, driving them from the plain, directs them 
towards a great city along the public road ; and 
many look at him with admiration, both men 
and women; and he, a/ways leaping firmly and 
safely, changes his seat from one to the other, 
and they fly along,” &-. 


So then all things change; the Horse 
Tamer of the Heroes is the jockey of modern 
days—the Olympian competitor is the vagrant 
rider of a Circus, the Lion of the Arena and 
the Elephant of armies are the true wonders of 
a menagerie; the serpent devouring the troop 
of the Romans is safely coiled in a Museum, 
or his counterpart, unemulous of devouring 
men, feeds #pon mackerel as the mysterious 
Sea-serpent. Jove is to be sought for in the 
Magnetic Telegraph, Mercury pilfering a 
pocket, Neptune is a steamer, with a little 
nook lighted up with wax candles for Hymen 
and held under one of his flippers; Mars 
“covers nine acres” in the shape of Flying 
Artillery now engaged in the Mexican war; 
Vulean forges not the wonderful shield of 
Achilles, worth a library in itself, but fires up 
a steam boiler; Plntus is a bank president, 
and Pluto is Coleridgized thus : 

From his brimstone bed at break of day, 

A walking the D—i is gone ; 

His cout is red and his breeches biue, 

&e., &e. 
Juno is astout woman who keeps a grocery 
at the corner, and hen-pecks Mr. Caudle, no 
longer borrowing the Cestus of Venus to be- 
guile her husband at Ida, who so feelingly de- 
scribed his perplexities to the  silver-footed 
Thetis. 

“Thou wilt force me to quarrel with Juno, 
when she irritates me with opprobrious words. 
Even as it is she is always among the immor- 
tal gods, upbraiding me, and says that I aid the 
Trojans in battle. Go thou then away, lest 
Juno behold thee,” &c. Diana no longer steals 


in silver mist to the headland of Lemnos, but | 


is a plain moon, round or gibbous as the case 
may be, and Endymion is a lazy youth, who 
takes cold while sleeping in the Park with the 
gate open. All the water Nymphs are work- 
ing in the Cotton Factories; Minerva writes 
books for children, and stories for the Maga- 
zines. A man who “ gets drunk” is no longer 
filled with the “rosy god;” so also is day- 


light now no longer “ the rosy-fingered morn 


that appeared to them while weeping round 
the dead.” The sun is up, not the buoyant 
and vital Apollo coming forth with light and 
beauty. But apropos to the planets, we must 
pause for a moment to say parenthetically, that 
the following passage, rendered as it is into 
simple English prose, would not be improved 
by the most elaborate art, equalled as it is only 
by a similar passage in the book of Job. 

* In it (the shield) he formed the earth, and 
in it the sea, and in it the unwearied sun, and 
the full moon. In it, also, all the constellations 
with which the heaven is crowned: the Pleia- 
des and the Hyades and the strength of Orion 
and the Bear, which likewise they call by the 
appellation of the Wain, which there turns 
round and watches Orion; and it alone is de- 
prived of the baths of Oceanus.” 

We rejoice that this literal translation of the 
father of poets has brought many a fine 
sage like the above more near to the general 
reader than it ever was before. It is humili- 
ating when we in our boastfulness look to the 
facts and see how little has been added to the 
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| 
‘booked fora world-lasting career. We have 
‘the thorough picture of an age. The Indian may 
die out, so that we shall no longer have the 
,aid of a fresh and primitive type, but the stern 
records of tradition will restore him to human 
contemplation ; the heroic, too, may altoge- 
ther disappear in the midst of a terturing, cold- 
blooded scepticism, but Homer’s gods and 
heroes and eagles shall keep such things in 
remembrance when the realities may have 
‘declined into the dim valleys of the fabulous ; 
just as when the days of locomotives are over, 
being superseded by other wonders, the tradi- 
tions of them will be gradually blent with the 
_“ fiery dragons” of the past, and each will be 
supposed identical; so also when the horse 
shall have become useless in the progress of 
imechanism, and shall finally be extinct, he 
will commingle again with the Centaur, and 
pass for the same animal. 
| We might continue our speculations, but it 
‘is unnecessary, and we Will simply call upon 
‘our readers to rejoice that the world has this 
one great landmark upon the road of human 
progress, showing the exact amount of thought, 
hilosophy, and manhood, existing for a time 
\being and call upon them likewise to condole 
oo“ , 
|with us in the poverty of our vocabulary in 
‘that all things are divested of metaphor and 
‘stand forth in the barrenness of fact—the 
| brave unimpelled by a Jove, and the beautiful 
/unattended by the Graces; and in our many 
quarrels the naked truth has no covering in 
the intrigues of a cunning and hateful Aie. 
Meanwhile, our Utilitarian readers cannot 
do better than possess themselves of the vo- 
lume which has suggested these careless 
speculations, and which will well repay the 
repeated perusal of the most elegant mind, 
while giving a wholesome wrench to the 
|matter-of-fact, and consequently one-sided in- 
tellect. 
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Poetry. 
FLOWERS—A FANCY. 


| I Love ye flowers! the mystery of your being 
| A darling marvel ever is to me; 

| Marvel that adds to sight a precious seeing, 

| And finds a rare interpreting for ye. 
| 
|The chosen prayer—its visible upspringing 

| From field and wood and stream, ye meekly 
stand— 


A censer’d band, with sweet petition bringing 


Favor and fairness down upon the land. 


| I dream not lightly that ye bear this mission, 


For when ye pass from earthly rite away, 
Like the dissolving glories of a vision, 
| The “ favor” and the “ fairness” cease to stay. 
Jerome A, MaBey. 
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| he Pine Arts. 

| Irems or Arr.—It will be recollected what 
| an unprecedented popularity Dubufle’s pictures 
obtained here some years since. The following 
extract from the correspondence of the Spirit ot 
the Times shows that they are creating at pre- 
sent an interest of an entirely new and different 
kind :— 

Dubufle’s celebrated pictures of “* Jdam and 
Eve” were, a few jyears ago, exhibited in Eng- 
land and the United States. It was then pro- 
posed to dispose of them by lottery for the sum 
of twenty thousand pounds, at the same time 
each subscriber was to be entitled to an engra- 
ving of the paintings. A large number of gen- 
tlemen immediately subscribed upon these terms, 
but up to the present time the lottery bas not 
been drawn. A meeting of a portion of the 





stock of poetic ideas since the days of the 


subscribers was recently held in Liverpool, for 


Greek. But let us take courage, Homer is 


| 





Mr. 
Brett, however, proposed to give ech subscriber 


a copy of the engraving of the “ Sith Seal,” or 
those who — to wait, might still have 
the original plan carried out in the United 
States. This proposition was not at all satis- 
factory to the subscribers, and it was finally re- 
solved that they would acce: t nothing less than 
the engravings of the ** Temptation” and the 
“ Expulsion.” A committee was appointed to 
insist upon the fulfilment of Mr. Brett's engage- 
ment with the subscribers, and it was resolved 
that an advertisement be inserted in the London 
papers requesting every subscriber to forward 
his or her name to the Liverpool committee, in 
order, if possible, by an injunction, to get pos- 
session of the pictures. As there may be some 
subscribers in the United States they may be 
able to recover their money by forwarding their 
names to some friend in Liverpool. 


We saw a few days since at Messrs. Williams 
and Stevens the best engraving of the season— 
‘The Highland Deer-Stalkers returning from 
the Hills,” by Willmore, after the original pic- 
ture by Edwin Landseer. The picture in shape 
is like the ** Canterbury Pilgrimage ” of Stoth- 
ard; and though not a recent work is one of the 
best ever produced by the artist. There is much 
of the character of his well-known picture. 
** The Sanctuary ;” there is the same rich mel- 
low effect of light in both. A baypiper and a 
boy with hounds lead the procession. Other 
figures, with three ponies carrying dead game, 
are seen crossing a rustic bridge, while a sports- 
man stops to converse with a peasant girl— 
Wordsworth’s Highland girl : 


Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower. 


| Several figures succeed to complete the proces- 


sion, while the road they have left is seen dying 
away in the distant hills. Thewhole landscape 
is true to the heather and Highland scenery, and 
the engraver has worked, as well as his art 
would allow, up to the spirit of the bright and 
beautiful picture before him. 

We intend hereafter to note the many beau- 
tiful engravings that are becoming so frequent 
among us. ‘They are so much in vogue at pre- 
sent as decorations for our drawing rooms, that 
criticism is as necessary for them as for paint- 
ings. We want to see good ones everywhere 


appreciated, 


From the late London papers we learn that a 
new school of art, presenting some novel fea- 
tures, has been lately established in that city. 
We extract from ‘** The Spectator,” of Oct. 9th, 
the following account of it. 

The newly-incorporated Society of British 


| Artists opened a school of art, at their gallery in 


Suffolk Street, on Monday evening, with a kind 
of public meeting, and an address from Mr. 
Hurlstone, the President. Other engagements 
prevented us from attending; but we see by the 
reports in the daily journals that Mr. Hurlstone’s 
address was well delivered and well received. 
It was followed, as a practical beginning, by a 
lecture from Mr. Marion on anatomy. The 
course of instruction is to include the study of 
antique sculpture, human anatomy, compara- 
tive anatomy, the living figure, perspective, and 
chromatics, by means of lectures. If the in- 
struction be of a more precise and definite cha- 
racter than the many generalizing lectures which 
we have heard and read as delivered at the Royal 
Academy, it will present a considerable advance- 
ment. ‘lwo ncw features in the plan are much 
to be commended. There is to be a school of 
design from the life for ladies, in which the 
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a ee a 
fizure will be “classically draped ;” and thus | quietly resolved never more to subscribe to the 


lady artists will no longer be debarred from an| opinions of men, however loyal and brave in 
important branch of study,or forced to seek it | their country’s service, whose views were so 
in modes at once costly and unpleasant. And | little in unison with his own. 
certain evenings in the other life school ere to 
be set apart for the rapid sketching of the fizure 
in violent action, such as cannot be long sus- 
tained by the living model. This is a very good 
But it will be necessary for the student, 


! 


| Awpre anp Hate —A parallel has been 
| drawn by historians between André and Hale; 
‘and it may be admitte?, without a bias in favor 
, of our countryman, that Hale was influenced by 


er nobler and purer motives than André: for his 


and for the teachers present, to bear in mind | . ‘ 
that the most critical and characteristic action | death marked the Patriot and the Christian. 
of the muscles in all violent movements occurs; But if we consider how different were their 
immediately before the motion, and ceases in an early conditions in life, as well as their official 
instant—is gone like a flash of lightning. The | stations, we would find abundant cause for this 
characteristic forms of violent action, therefore, | difference Unhappily, men are more governed 
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cannot be traced from the living model even by | in their conduct by the circumstances in which 
the most rapid sketcher; they must be caught | they are placed, than by principle The influ- 
by observation merely, stored up in the metaory, | ence which surrounds them involuntarily be- 
and reproduced in finished works by the process | Comes an element in action, and their motives 
of imagination. It is the more necessary to keep | 2°€ often worldly and selfish in their character. 

this distinction in mind, as it is one large ele-| - André and Hale both possessed a high sense of 
ment in the difference between mastery of art | moral rectitude, elevated tastes, and pure habits. 
and the want of mastery. The substitution of | Had their positions in life been changed, we are 
the secondary and more sustained action of the | not sure but that André might have exhibited 
features and muscles, is a crying defect in the | the qualities of Hale, and Hale those of André. 
English schools generally, entailing a grievous | The country of Hale was poor and feeble, con- 
want of life in the figures, and therefore a want | tending for its rights under circumstances of 
of reality in the scene. It is the substitution of | 

the secondary action for the primary, which | 

gives to the figures in the works of so many | 

painters and sculptors the aspect of set models, 

not of unstudied breathing life. 








éWorks in Press. 


Messrs. Arrieton will publish ina few days, | 
in one volume, large 8vo., “ The Revolutionary | 
Services and Civil Life of General William 
Hull, prepared from his MSS. by his daughter, 
Mrs. Maria Campbell; with a History of the 
Campaign of 1812, by his grandson, James 
Freeman Clarke.” We shail hereafter take 
an opportunity to review this interesting and 
important work. For the present we are onl 
enabled to present a few excerpta from ad- 
vance sheets. 


} 


DISCIPLINE IN THE BeGINNING oF THE Re- | 
voLuTion.—The first incident recorded by | 
Captain Hull,@n his arrival in camp, is a strik- 
ing illustration of the deficiency of military 
order, discipline, and etiquette, with which 
Washington had to contend throughout the war. 
A body of the enemy landed at Lechmere’s 
Point, on the main land. It was expected an | 
attack would be made on the American lines. | 
The alarm was given, and the troops ordered to 
their respective stations. When the regiment} 
of Col. Webb was formed for action, the captains | 
and subalterns appeared, dressed in long cloth 
frocks, with kerchiefs tied about their heads. 
Captain Hull was the only man in uniform, The 
officers inquired “why he came out in full 
dress ;—that the regiment was going into action, 
and that he would be a mark for the enemy’s 
fire.” He replied, ‘that he thought the uniform | 
of an officer was designed to aid his influence 
and increase his authority over his men—and if 
ever important in these points, it was more par- 
ticularly so in the hour of battle.’ They referred 
to their experience, remarking that “in the 
French war it was not customary, and they had 
never worn it.” Captain Hull yielded to age 
and experience, sent his servant for a frock and 
kerchief, and dressed himself after the fashion of 
his companions. His company was in advance 
of the British lines While at this station, 
General Washington and suite, in the course of 
reviewing the troops, stopped at the redoubt 
and asked ‘what otiicer commanded there.” 
*“* With feelings of inexpressible mortificatiun,” 
says General Hull, “i came forward in my 
savage costume, and reported that Captain Hull 
had the honor of commanding the redoubt.” As 
soon as General Washington passed on, Captain 
Hull availed himself of the first moment to des- 
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great disadvantage, and deep depression. Its 
defenders were disciplined by suffering, and 
rather felt for her than themselves, 

André belonged to the most powerful nation 
of the earth: a nation whose armies were victo- 
rious in every quarter of the globe. To contend 
for her, was to contend for the enlargement of 
her borders and the increase of her pride. To 
combat for suffering America, was to combat for 
liberty, for home, for virtue. 

Where is the man whose feelings and opinions 
would not be affected by such a discipline, and 
would not in the hour of death feel more for his 
country’s interests than his own personal repu- 
tation? André said, ‘‘I pray you to bear me 
witness, that I meet my fate like a brave man.” 
The words of Hale were, “I only lament, that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” 
The one, in the event of success, expected pro- 
motion and pecuniary rewards; the other look- 
ed only for the unspeakable happiness of having 
done what he deemed his duty. 

André engaged in the enterprise without the 
thought or view of danger. Protected by the 
power and influence of Arnold, and his retreat 
from our shores secured by a British armed ves- 
sel in the river, he had nothing to apprehend ; 
while animated by the prospect of almost cer- 
tain success in viewing the advantage presented 
by the defection of Arnold, 

On the contrary, Hale went to the enemy’s 
lines in the very spirit of self-devotion, resolved 
to achieve his work, or meet death, which he 
knew was the certain alternative. 

In the solemn hours preceding the approach 
of eternity, André sought relief in intellectual 
enjoyments, in the works of genius, and left to 
the world a drawing of his own person, taken in 
his guard-room, from which he was soon to pass 
to the scaffold He asked that he might die the 
death of a soldier, and not by the hands of the 
common hangtnan. 

Hale thought not of the mode of his death. 
He felt like the virtuous Raleigh; when in- 
quired of by the executioner which way he 
should lay his head, he replied, ** No matter, so 
that the heart is right.” 

In the near view of death, Hale sought the 
consolations of religion. He asked fora Bible 
and a clergyman, to assist him in his prepara- 
tion for the eternel world. Though denied them 
both, yet we may be permitted to believe that 
the wish of his heart was blessed, and that the 
Spirit of God became his Teacher. 

The memory of André is enshrined in monu- 
ments of art, that of Hale in the hearts of his 
countrymen 


Cotone. Huuw’s CoNvERSATION wiTH Go- 
VERNOR SIMCOE, RESPECTING W ASHINGTON’S 
ESCAPE FROM CORNWALLIS, AT TRENTON, 
New Jersey.—In the year 1793, I was employ- 





pee his servant with all possible speed to 
ing him his uniform. As he put it on, he 





ed by the Government of the United States, to 
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hold treaties with the Indians, and at that time 
became acquainted with General Simcoe, who 
was Governor of the Province of Upper Canada. 
At his table, in the presence of a number of 
British officers, the subject of the Revolutionary 


War was introduced. General Simcoe was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel at the time referred to. He 
commanded a partisan corps, and was with Lord 
Cornwallis at Trenton. I stated the situation of 
the American army at that time; described the 
position we hal taken, and our full expectation 
of being immediately attacked; that in such 
case, we had no alternative but to risk a general 
battle or retreat down the river to Burlington. 
If the latter had been adopted, the enemy being 
in the best possible situation for pursuit, it is 
probable that we should have been overtaken 
and forced into an engagernent. On the other 
hand, if we had been compelled to meet the 
enemy in a general battle in the first instance, 
the superiority of their numbers would have 
given them such advantages as almost to have 
insured a victory, which would have noarly 
annihilated our army. 

The conversation seemed very interesting to 
the young British officers, who were present, 
and had not been actors in the scenes described, 
and in which both General Simcoe and myself 
were personally engaged. The feelings of the 
Governor were aroused by past recollections, 
and with much animation, rising from his chair, 
replied, that as soon as the American army re- 
treated and took position on the south side of the 
Assanpink, and the British army came into pos- 
session of the principal part of the town, and 
the grounds on the north side of the creek, he 
inguired of Lord Cornwallis, whether it was not 
his inteation immediately to make a general 
attack. 

His Lordship answered, that he should not: 
that his troops were fatigued by a long march; 
that he wished to give them all the comforts he 
could that night, and should defer until morning 
any further operations. 

Governor Simcoe remarked, that there was 
then more than an hour of daylight; that by 
crossing the creek high up on General Washing- 
ton’s right, he might force him to a general action, 
and the event would probably put a close to the 
war. 

In answer to this, it was urged, that the 
American army could not pass the Delaware, 
and he should be sure of it in the morning. 


Simecce closed by remarking to Lord Cornwal- 
lis, that in some way Washington would escape 
from him ; and that his only chance of a victory 
was to make the attack that evening 

“© Thus,” observed the Governor, *‘ was lost 
an opportunity of putting an end to the war, in 
which case both countries wou!d now have 
been happy, in forming one great and powerful 
nation.” 


A Test or Counasce (at Stony Point).—A 
forlorn hope of twenty men was attached to 
each column: one led on by Lieutenant Gibbon, 
the other by Lieutenant Knox, Their duty was, 
to remove the abattis and other obstructions in 
the way of the troops. After the orders were 
communicated, Major Hull recollected that there 
was a captain in his detachment, to whom cow- 
ardice had been imputed, on account of his con- 
duct in the battle of Monmouth. He sought the 
young man and requested him to walk aside for 
a few moments, having something to communi- 
cate, When alone, he said, “It is a subject of 
much delicacy, my dear sir, of which I am about 
to speak, and my motive to serve you, must be 
my apology for the liberty [ take. You are 
aware that reports, injurious to your character 
as a soldier, have been in circulation since the 
battle of Monmouth ; as no inquiry has been 
made into your conduct on that occasion, your 
brother officers still view you as wanting in 
bravery. You have, no doubt, a distinct recol- 
lection of the nature of your feelings at that time, 
and if conscious that there was a want of forti- 
tude to meet the dangers to which you were 
then exposed, you must be sensible that in the 
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duties now to be performed, they are of a cha- | call happiness is but a poor and starving imita- 
racter much more imposing; but that they are | tion of it. 


so, is favorable, as you are furnished, in the | We wrong ourselves and others in matters of 
hazardous enterprise before us, with a better op- 


- - . , . ‘affection, with no sense that we do so; while we 
ortunity to eradicate impressions for which no confess and mourn over the lesser wrongs of life. 


ust cause may exist. But whatever might have | 

en the trath, I leave you to decide whether; Indignation and anguish, and all the ‘keener 
to return to the camp,and give your company to | feelings which reverses and wrongs awaken, en- 
the command of your Lieutenant, or to lead it | rich the mind, turnit in upon itself, and furnish 
yourself.” Captain * * * * replied, “I thank the elements of those deeper and brighter 
you, sir, for your consideration and candor, | thoughts which spring up in aftertime, as if to 
and hope to prove myself worthy of it. Wait ajadorn and cheer the recollections they cannot 
few moments, until I return.” He came, ac-/ efface. 
emg by his oe ary PA cp re} To possess anything we must enjoy it; what 
him, in the presence of Major Hull, the conver- , 21 
sation which had just ina place. Then, with ) we call ours is otherwise but a bondage we are 


: ‘under to it. 
a calm but resolute expression of countenance, | 


said: “[ request you to observe my conduct; There are beauties, natural and moral, every- 
during the assault, and if I do not acquit myself} where; this isa beauty-revealing life and world, 
with the bravery which my rank and the occa- but we must have an eye to see it, and that eye 
sion demands, I beg you to kill ne on the spot.” | is love. 


The lieutenant assured him his request shoult There is one way in which we may always 
be complied with. , ..,-. |commend ourselves to good effect, and that is in 
So gallantly did Captain * * * * acquit him-) commending the merits of others. 
self in the assault, that from that time his cou- } ; : 
rage was never questioned. | He who can compromise his self-respect for 
}anything, is sure to be the loser for what he so 
\gains; he has surrendered that without which 
}even goodness cannot assert its right to happi- 
| ness. 
[From Hooker's “ Thoughts and Maxims, : illustrating | 
Moral and Religious Subjects,” just published.) | 
An ardent sensibility to the impression of} 
great virtues and abilities, accompanied with a } fee 
generous oblivion of the little imperfections with } AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
which they are joined, is one of the surest indi- | THe regular monthly meeting of the American 
cations of a superior character. | Ethnological Society was held on Saturday 
A clear stream reflects all objects that are | evening, the 27th ult., the Hon. Albert Galla- 
upon its shore, but is unsullied by them ; so it | tin, President, in the chair. : 
should be with our hearts--they should show } Twenty volumes and pamphlets in the Choc- 
the effect of all objects, and yet remain un- | taw, Cherokee, Dakota, and Ojibwe languages, 
harmed by any. | were presented by the American Board of 
All spirits strive to extend the sphere of | Com. of Foreign Missions. 


their activity ; to collect and appropriate what | Eight volumes and pamphlets in the Mohawk 
they recognise as excellent, as attractive. [n  language, and the Annual Report of the 


this a ee on capacity to share and enjoy | Methodist Episcopal Church were p nted by 
an infinite good. rese 


Their activity calls for what | 
is infinite, and their taste for what is good. 





= 


---— 





Scientific Proceedings. 


‘the Methodist Book Society. 
| Four volumes of Chinese books were pre- 
It is characteristic of a little mind to be | sented by S Wells Williams. 


siocked and revolted from friends on the dis- | a } ‘ 

eran of their faults ; this shows as little self- ig agg ee ane ome in oe Isubu, 
acquaintance as it does want of general know- | “C00, Mpongwe, a, a roo languages 
ledge r ‘of Western Africa, were presented by the Rev. 
sn Ay J. Leighton Wilson. 


The rights of women take the best care of | The following letter was read from the Rev. 


themselves. They receive no strength from the | 


assertion of others. ‘They are, in their nature, | G. B. Whiting, to the Rev. Dr. Robinson, dated 
so delicate and sacred, that our defence of them 


: ; Abeih, Mount Lebanon, 22d August, 1847. 
seems but an unwary rudeness, which more im- | Rev. E. Robinson, D.D.. New York 
pairs than supports them. + Bes »VD., ‘ 


My Dear Sirn:—A few months ago I read 
}with deep interest, and [| may add, with entire 
ie ; ’ \ satisfaction, your two articles in the Bibliotheca 
well poe himself. | g.cra on the Topography of Jerusalem. Being 
He most probably needs what he wishes tu shun. | then about to revisit the Holy City, I resolved to 
He would assert and affect the wisdom he wants. | examine anew some points on which much stress 
Such impatience is the commonest mark of an | is laid by Mr. Williams, in his attempt to sali 
illiberal and contracted mind. ‘throw the position maintained in the Biblical 
The union of imagination with intellect, and | Researches, in respect to the Tyropoeon valley, 
of enthusiasm with sense, attests a mind of a‘ and the course of the Second Wall, 
great order, and a heart in which native honesty | One of these points, and perhaps the most 
and goodness are as instincts, however much | plausible one in Mr. Williams’s argument, is the 
these last may want regularity and principle in | alleged fact, that along the street running east- 
their disclosures. 


When you see one impatient of the influence | 


and resentful of the control of a female mind, 
he is not likely to be 


eee ee vere -. | Mount Zion, where you find the commencement 

This yey Baws . bays gah went rong =n | of the Tyropoeon, there are no traces of a valley 
no man can venture to question them without | die hat th lled « : 
bringing his virtue, as well as his good sense, | £2 be found ; and that the street called “« Harat 
abe, bt ‘en Nutira,” or Christian street, which leads 
into doubt. ‘out of the street last named towards the north, 

Life is short, and they mistake its aims and | is perfectly level. Now, it must be conceded 
lose its best enjoyment, who depend for happi- | that this ** Christian street” is, at the point 
ness on outward things, and not on the state of | where it leaves the other (the Jaffa-gate street), 
the heart. The affections, reposing and sweetly | nearly or quite level ; and yet as you go north- 
twining round their just objects, area never fail- | ward there certainly is a gradual ascent, through 
ing source of improving delight ; but condition, | almost the whole length of the street. And if, 
show, power and riches, or envy, pride and con- | as you suggest, the course of the street were 
tempt, the common retinue of them all, do but | turned a ro pee westward, the ascent would 
burn out or burden our nature, so that what we | be more rapi 
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| ward from the Jaffa gate, at the northern base of | 


[Dec. 4 

But a more conclusive answer to the argument 
of Mr. W., is the fact, also suggested by you, 
that there is undoubtedly a large accumulation 
of rubbish, all along the northern base of Mount 
Zion, by which the old valley has been filled up. 
This fact is not only rendered extremely probable 
by the existence of a great depth of rubbish and 
old buildings on all the northern parts of Zion, 
as Was found to be the case in digging for the 
foundations of the English Church, and for those 
of the barracks erected by Ibrahim Pasha; but 
it is now proved by excavations actually made 
at different points in the valley itself. So that 
the argument upon the present level appearance 
of the ground in question, is literally an argu- 
ment resting upon rubbish. It has no solid 
foundation. 

But | am detaining you too long from the in- 
formation which it is ihe object of this letter to 
communicate, and which clearly establishes the 
important fact in question. While walking, 
in company with the late Prof. Fiske, through 
the enclosure once occupied by the great palace 
or hospital of the Knights of St. John, our atten- 
tion was arrested by a large heap of rubbish 
freshly thrown up, lying near by the little Greek 
Church in the southwest corner of the enclosure. 
On entering the yard of this church, we found 
people ciggi ng for foundations on which to erect 
additional buildings They had already exca- 
vated to the depth of some 15 or 20 feet (as we 
estimated), through nothing but rubbish, and had 
just then come upon the top of a vaulted room, 
the depth of which could not yet be seen. The 
men said it was understood there was an ancient 
Chapel there, long since buried beneath the 
ruins and rubbish of other buildings. Whether 
the vaulted room, the top of which we saw, 
was'the said chapel or not, or whether it be- 
longed to the first, or the second, or the third 
story of a structure long since buried and lost, 
we of course could not tell. But supposing it to 
have been on the first or lower story, the original 
foundations must have been at least 30 or 40 feet 
below the present surface. They may have been 
much deeper than that. Now, this spot is with- 
ina few yards of the “ Jaffa-gate ” street— 
precisely where, on your theory, we should look 
for the T'yropoeon valley filled up with rubbish. 
I need not tell you how much we were interest- 
ed in this discovery ; which we instantly resolved 
to make you acquainted with. 

I proceed to mention another fact of the same 
sort. On this same “ Jaffa-gate” street, at a 
point further up towards the gate, a large new 
| building has lately been erected. It stands oppo- 
| site the castle on the corner of the street, towards 
| the Latin convent. Of course then, this build- 
| ing stands directly over the bed of your Tyro- 
| poeon Valley; and here also we should look for a 
| considerable accumulation of rubbish. I inquired 
of a European merchant, who occupies a part of 
| the building, and who said he was present when 
| it was erected, whether in digging to lay the 
foundations, much depth of rubbish was found ? 
* A very great depth,” he replied. “ How deep 
do you think the excavations were?” “0, [ 
don’t know,” he said, ** but very deep. Look at 
the height of that castle wall; the depth of our 
excavations was equal to that.” (The part of 
the castle wall to which he pointed, cannot be 
less than 40 or 50 feethigh.) ‘* Are you sure,” I 
said, “‘ your foundations were sodeep ?” “ Yes,” 
he answered with confidence, “ quite as deep 
as the height of that wall.” 

Our English friends in Jerusalem, like our- 
selves, were much interested in these facts ; and 
regarded them as prcving beyond all controver y, 
that there was formerly a deep valley or ravine 
along the course of this street. And it seems 
to me, that no unbiassed mind can doubt, after 
reading your very lucid reply to Williams and 
Schultz, that that valley was the Tyropoeon. 

The new building above referred to, is per- 
mes not more than 100 or 150 yards from the 
Jaffa gate. Is it not probable that the valley 
originally extended quite through to the valley 
of Hinnom, leaving Mount Zion entirely sur- 








rounded by the two valleys? 
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near the corner formed by the Jaffa-gate street 


and the street running north through the Bazars; the survey, a line from the Washington Post 
as also about a supposed ** Pier of an Ancient | Office to the National Observatory. 
Gateway,” in the open grounds on the west of | procured for the three observatories of Washing- 
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Professor Bache had built, at the expense of | 


He had 


the Bazaars. Both of these points 1 took some! ton, Philadelphia, and Jersey City, full and 
pains to examine, in company with Prof Fiske, | complete telegraph apparatus, and had connect- | 
The remains first mentioned, are nothing more | ed them with the main line, so as to make these 
nor less than a square corner, in a good state of | observatories temporary telegraph offices; hav- 
preservation, of the celebrated palace of the ing rented the line of the Telegraph Company 


Knights of St John. You may recollect a row of | for astronomical purposes only. 


Professor 


arches, I believe it is on all hands admitted, be- | Bache had also, at the expense of the survey, 
longs to the Crusades, and evidently formed the | erected the temporary observatory at Jersey 
south basement of the great palace of the Knights. | City, and engaged the services of Professor | 


The square corner alluded to, is a continuation, | Loomis, the late distinguished director of the 
or more correctly, the termination of this row | Western Reserve Observatory, now in the chair | 
It is exactly on a line with them, | of physics in the New York University. 


of arches. 
and built in the very same style, the stones being 
of the same shape and size with those of the 
arches and buttresses. 

Looking northward from this corner of the | 





old palace, we noticed, exactly on a line with | servatory, had, early in 1845, tendered to Pro- 


the eastern face of it, and about midway between 


He | 


had also engaged the services of Professor Ken- | 
dall, the director of the Observatory of the Cen- | 
tral High School of Philadelphia. 


Lieutenant 
Maury, the superintendent of the National Ob- 


fessor Bache the co-operation of that establish- 
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Much has been said by Mr. Williams and | this year, operations were resumed on the new tenth of an inch. 
others, about some supposed ancient remains, | and more perfectly insulated lines. 


The precision of a full nizht’s 
work may be readily reduced within forty feet, 
so far as the levelling instrument is concerned. 
If these clocks, or chronometers, so corrected, 
could be suddenly brought side by side, without 
deranging their motions, a simple comparison of 
their corrected readings for the same instant of 
time would give the difference of longitude, with 
a precision not far short of the clock corrections 
themselves, or of the levelling observations on 
which they chiefly depend. This method forms 
the basis of the chronometer expedition, of which 
extensive and successful use was made by Robert 
Treat Paine, Esq., in the Massachusetts survey. 
It is in the same manner that the observato- 


ries of Liverpool, England, and of Cambridge, 


New England, have been connected together by 
William Cranch Bond, Esq., by means of the 
chronometers of the Liverpool steamers 

But the magnetic telegraph method dispenses 
with the transportation of chronometers, and 


| only transports the essential portion, viz. the 


clock beat itself. 
The practised observer can readily strike on 


it and the north side of the palace enclosure, | ment. The arrangement of the details of the | his key with such precision that the most deli- 


Mr. Williams’s “ pier of a gateway,” which he | 
says is, in its style of architecture, different 
from anything he had seen in Jerusalem, and, | 


as he thinks, of high antiquity. Now, if Mr. | will be made this autumn, by the Superinten- | the leader of an orchestra. 
As some | 


W. had carefully compared this relic with the 


| the assistants of the survey, 


work was intrusted to Sears C. Walker, one of 
It is understood 
that a full and detailed report of these operations 


dent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


| cate ear cannot distinguish any want of accord 


| between theclock beats and the key beats 


| method of beating time rese 


This 
mbles the process of 


So far, then, as the giving of signals is con- 


row of arches above mentioned, he would have | partial notices of the work have already found | cerned, no error need be apprehended. But the 


found that the style of architectnre is precisely | 
the same in both. Even the shape and dimen- 
sions of the stones are the same in both. The 
stones are mostly of an oblong form, three or 
four feet in length, as I should think, and per- 
haps a little less than two feet in breadth and 
thickness. And further, if he had looked from 
the top of the corner, already described, across 
the open ground to this “ pier of a gateway,” he 
would have been satisfied that both the ** pier” 
and the *“‘corner” are part and parcel of one and 
the same building, and that the old palace of 
the Knigbts of St. John; I think you have sug- 
gested in your review, that this was one of the 
gates of the said palace; and it seems to me 
that no one, who carefully compares the several 
remains now alluded to, can doubt for a moment 
that such is the fact. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
With great respect, 
Most truly yours, 
G. B. Wuirine. 

P. S—Mr. Smith lent me the sheets of your 
article, and I left them with Dr. McGowan, of 
Jerusalem, for the edification of travellers. Dr. 
M is much interested in the subject—is quite 
convinced of the correctness of your views, and 
has promised to keep an eye upon those excava- 
tions, and any others that may be made, and to 
communicate to me anything interesting that he 
may discover. 





G. B. W. 


Arts and Sciences. 


DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE BY TELEGRAPH- 

One of the earliest uses of Morse’s Electro- 
magnetic Telegraph, was that of determining 
geographical longitude. A few signals were 
passed between Washington and Baltimore in 
1944, under the direction of Captain Wilkes, by 
carrying chronometers trom astronomical stations 
to the telegraph offices. But the most complete 
trial of this method extant, was not long since 
made under the direction of the present superin- 
tendent of the United States coast survey, Pro- 
fessor Bache, and commemorated some weeks 
ago in the Washington Union. 

In the autumn of 1815, arrangements were 
commenced for making an experiment on the 
whole extent of the line from Jersey City to 
Washington, a distance of 250 miles. Imme- 
diately after the completion of the line in 1846, 
trials were made. The violent storms of the au- 
tumn, and the continual repairs along these new 
lines, prevented complete success in 1546. Ac- 


their way prematurely into the public prints, 
we are authorized to lay before our readers, in 
an authentic form, a general view of the nature 
of these operations, of which the result will, in 
proper time, be made public. 


The clocks at the observatories having been 


| carefully regulated by astronomical observations, 
; at 10 P. M. possession of the line for the night 


is given over te the astronomers, and skilful 
operators accompany them at each station, 

The performance of the 3d of August, 1847, 
may be quoted as an example of a successful 
night’s work. ‘The source of electrical power 
was a Grove’s constant battery, having forty- 
four halt-pint cups. The magnets were adjust- 
ed by the operators, and twenty clock signals 
were given by Mr. Zantzinger, the operator at 
Jersey City, at intervals of ten seconds each, 
and at coincidence with the clock beats. ‘These 
twenty signals were compared with the Jersey 
City clock by Professor Loomis, and by Profes- 
sor Hubbard, U.S. N. (then on a visit to Jer- 
sey City), The same twenty were received and 
compared with the clock of the Philadelphia 


| party who, at another observatory, receives this 
| signal and enters the clock time of it, according 
| to the best of his judgment, is liable to three 
separate and independent sources of error. 
The first is in the time (if any) employed by 
the electro-magnetic fluid or wave, in traversing, 
| for instance, the two hundred and fifty miles of 
the wire that connects the Washington and Jer- 
| sey City observatories. 
| The second is the time that elapses after the 
| fluid or wave has traversed the interval and com- 
| menced the induction of magnetic action in the 
| receiving magnet, and before it brings up the 
armature, and causes an armature beat that is 
| recorded by the receiving observer. 
The third is the error committed by the re- 
;ceiving observer, in noting the fraction of a 
second between the clock beats preceding and 
| following his armature beat. 

From this enumeration of the sources of error, 
| it appears that, when we take the mean cf the 
| two values for the longitude between two obser- 
| vatories by the eastern and the western signals, 
; the result requires four corrections :—one is for 


observatory by three observers, Messrs Walker, | the difference, or personal equation, of the clock 
Reynolds, and Mason (Professor Kendall being | corrections ; one is for that of clock notings; a 
absent). The same set of twenty signals was | third is for that of circuit time (astronomiecally, 
also received and compared with the clock at | aberration time); and a fourth for that of arma- 


the Washington observatory by Professor Keith, 
the oflicer charged with this duty by Lieutenant 
Maury. 

In the same manner the twenty signals from 
Philadelphia and from Washington were re- 
corded at the three stations. It is known that 
no two observers, with the same transit instru- 
ment and clock, obtain for it the same correc- 
tion. 
hearing. It became necessary for all the ob- 
servers to meet together, and make obseiva- 
tions at the same place, on the same evening, 
with the same instruments, in order to fix the 
reduction of each one’s clock correction to a 
normal or average value. 

After applying this correction for the pecu- 
liarities of the observers, it may be presumed, 


Each has his peculiar habit of seeing and | 


| ture time. 
The first two corrections are ascertained 
by bringing the two observers together. The 
|}sum of the other two may be obtained by sub- 
|tracting the longitude by eastern signals, from 
| the longitude by western signals. Half the re- 
| mainder is the sum of the two circuit times and 
of the two armature times. 
Now, the more the experiments are repeated, 
| and the greater the care bestowed on them, the 
more nearly does the sum of these four errors 
}apprvach to nothing. The conclusion from this 
| circumstance is irresistible, that if the sum of 
| these two pairs of quantities (all positive) is in- 
| appreciable,the difference between the two simi- 
| lar individuals of these pairs is, for a stronger 
reason, insensible. 


from the excellence of the instruments and ex-| The number of clock signals transmitted along 
perience of the observers, that the correctei| the line is about a thousand; the number of 
clocks at Washington, Philadelphia, and Jersey | clock notings for signals, and for personal equa- 


City, indicated the true sidereal time of these | 
meridians, within a quarter—perhaps within a 
tenth part—of a second 

The method adopted of observing zenith stars 
before and after reversal of the transit instro- | 
ment, gives to the clock time, after correcting 
for personal equations, a precision little short ot 
the actual levelling. Now, with the levels ia 
use at these places, a second of arc, or seventy 





cordingly, in the months of July and August of 





feet of longitude, is represented by a line, or 


tions, is about five thousand. It appears from a 
discussion of them, as might have been expected 
beforehand, that this method of determining 
geographical longitude between the stations of a 
trigonometrical survey, first put in successful 
practice by Dr. Bache, is free from all appreci- 
uble sources of constant error; and that suffi- 
cient multiplication of the nights of observation 
(those of 1546 include eleven nights), must give 
to the astronomical department of the United 
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States coast survey a precision which, for want 
of such a method, no other nation has attained. 

Previous to the application of Morse’s tele- 
graph to purposes of geodesy by Dr. Bache (with 
the exception of Robert Treat Paine’s station in 
New England), hardly two points in America, 
out of sight of each other, could be relied upon 
for longitudes obtained by astronomical methods 
within a thonsand feet. 
the United States coast survey, it may happen 
that this uncertainty of a thousand feet may be 
reduced below a hundred—a degree of precision 
hardly attained to by any two observatories in 
Europe. W.— Washington Union. 


SS 


Glimpses of Books. 


Our readers, we are persuaded, will not quar- 
rel with us for giving the space usually illus- 
trated with greater variety, under this head in 


After its free use in| 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


episode of Gretchen, which he has invented, 
makes his hero a sort of Don Juan. 

The stories of both these transgressors, how- 
ever offensive some of the details may be to reli- 
gious persons, are, after all, so far on the side of 
the church, that the antagonistic principle is 
brought to destruction. And herein lies the 
great difference of these foreign tales from that 
of our own puppet-show worthy—Punch—which 
is, without exception, the most irreligious tale 
| ever devised. 


the devil appears as the instrument of divine 


| wrath, but is actually destroyed by the English 
| libertine, so that vice remains exulting in its 





triumph over all powers human and supernatu- | 
** Punch” is regarded by us as such a mere | 


| ral. 
| childish exhibition, and the tale is accepted as 
‘such a matter of course, that we pass it over 
| without reflection ; but it is natural that a cata- 
| strophe so singular should appear surprising to 
the Germans, who have not been brought up in 
‘the “Punch” faith. Indeed, if some Byronic 


ere, after a series of atrocities, | 





[Dec. 4, 


really characterizes the story of this particular 
libertine. Don Juan, without the statue, js 
shorn of nearly everything, and hence we never 
can recognise any affinity between the hero of 
Byron’s poem and the old ribald. One of the 
German investigators in Scheible’s book—per- 
haps Scheible himself—remarks with great nai- 
veté, that the Byronic personages, Don Jose, 
Donna Inez, and Donna Sass an a pure inven- 
tion. The good man! Did he expect to catch 
these amusing people in some Spanish chroni- 
cle? We wonder he did not go to work to find 
what the Empress Catherine of Russia was doing 
in the time of Pedro the Cruel. 

When history falls short, tradition comes a 
little to the rescue. It seems that in Seville is 
still standing a fragment of an old consular sta- 
tue, which is known by the name of the “ stone 

nest.” This isseeing land. The indefatigable 

heible—may his shadow never be less, and 
may his Kloster go on ad infinitum—gave a 
friend who had many coanexions in Spain, the 


the “Literary World,” to the following ab-| poet made the English puppet-show the theme | job of writing to Madrid to learn all that could 
stract of Scuersie’s new biography of a fa-| of a really artistic work—just as Gdthe used the | be learned about Don Juan, and received the fol- 
mous character in imaginative literature. The | Faust puppet-show—he would produce a poem | lowing communication :— 

4 ' ** The intelligence which I have attained in an- 
in the “Guerre des Dieux” of | swer to my question as to any writings about Don 


preliminary remarks of the “ London Atlas,” | which, for impiety, could not find a parallel, | 
to which journal we are indebted, in the princi- | 


pal, are, of themselves, alike suggestive and 
valuable. 


There is this resemblance between the tale of Gabriel Tellez, better 


|except, perhaps, 
| Parny. 

| ‘The materials for a history of Don Juan are 
|indeed very scanty. 


Don Juan and that of Faust, that a career of | of ** Tirso de Molina,” first represented him on 


impiety is terminated by the visible appearance 
of the devil, who comes in person to destroy the 
sinner. There is also the resemblance in the 
fate of the two legends, that both of them are 
imprinted on the minds of all civilized Europe, 
while neither of them can be traced to indivi- 
dual invention. Numerous as are the stories in 
which the evil principle appears in manifest 
connexion with man, there is none that has at- 
tained that universal celebrity which belongs to 
the histories of the German doctor and the Span- 
ish libertine. Both have found their permanent 
home in Germany, for while Faust and Don Juan 
have been the heroes of many Gcrman puppet- 
shows, the former received his last crown of im- 
mortality from the hand of a German poet; and 


the latter was made undying by a German com- | 


poser. 


Speculators on these stories draw the ingenious | 


conclusion that while two kinds of impiety are 
represented in the two heroes, Faust is essentially 
the child of Protestantism, while Don Juan is 


the legitimate offspring of Catholicism. That! 


spirit of free inquiry which produced the Refor- 


mation, and has since resulted in consequences | 


which the reformers never contemplated, is, ac- 


cording to this view, personified in Faust, who | 
admits no limit to human knowledze, and whose | 


presumption in this respect brings him to de- 
struction. Don Juan, on the other hand, repre- 
sents no speculative audacity, but the opposition 
of sensual inclination to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. In a country where speculative opi- 
nions were rife, the contest of the Church would 
be against the pretensions of the human intel- 
lect, whereas in a land where the truth of a cer- 
tain religious doctrine was received as a matter 
of course, the battle would only be with the 
sinful propensities of the natural man. In ac- 
cordance with this theory, the great crime of 
Don Juan consists in his refusal to repent even 
when summoned by a supernatural agent. For 
the Christian Church, and most visibly the Ca- 
tholic, offers repentance as a means of avoiding 
the penalty attached to a sinful course of life, 
and hence, in refusing to accept this condition 
of pardon, Don Juan exhibits the spirit of de- 
fiance to the church, elevated to the highest de- 
gree. The distinction between the characters 
has, however, not always been observed. Inthe 
oldest Faust-book the inordinate love of know- 
ledge is, indeed, made the cause of the Doctor’s 
transgression; but Widman, who wrote the more 
popular book, makes a love of earthly enjoyment 
the cause that Faust studies magic. Gothe, it 
will be remembered, though he makes the love 
of knowledge the starting point, soon, by the 


| the stage, but we have no antecedent story that 
| exists in anything like a complete form. There 
is, in fact, no Juan-book corresponding to a Faust- 
book. The Spaniards know rather more about 
his family than about himself, for it is recorded 
he was the son of Don Alfonzo Jufre Tenorio, a 
| distinguished admiral in the service of Alfonzo 
| XL., of Castile. This admiral was killed in a 
‘battle of Trafalgar. His fleet, consisting of 
|twenty-seven sail, had been forced to engage 
|seventy Moorish ships in consequence of a re- 
mark uttered by the King, that if the unbelievers 
}came off unscathed it would be the fault of the 
admiral alone. Nettled by this exceedingly un- 
pleasant observation, old Tenorio engaged the 
enemy almost alone. In courage he rivalled 
Witherington of Chevy-chase celebrity, for, hav- 
|ing already lost his leg-, he died fighting with 
his sword in one hand and his flag in the other. 
He left, by his wife Elvira, several children. 
The eldest of them, Alfonzo Jufre, was appoint- 
ed by Pedro the Cruel, the legitimate son and 
successor of King Alonzo, alguazil of the gate 
of Visagrain Toledo. Garcia, his brother, took 
the side of the illegitimate, and ultimately vic- 
_torious, Henry of Trastamara, but was sacrificed 
by himn to the vengeance of Pedro. Theresa, 
their sister, inhabited the palace at Seville, 


/which had been granted to the Tenorio family | 


| Juan has proved but unsatisfactory. 
Ms ) are could get no actual documents about this tradi- 
rhe Spanish dramatist, | tion, and writes me that there is only a superfi- 
known by the sobriquet | cial mention of it in some Spanish and Andalu- 





My friend 


sian chronicles. This Don Juan was of the old 
Seville family Tenorio, a profligate and libertine 
of the first water, and is said to have murdered 
the governor of Seville, who came in his way in 
the course of a love-adventure. The bust or 
stone statue of the governor was set up in a cha- 
pel of the convent of San Francisco in Seville, 
and Don Juan, at the instance of the governor's 
family, who sought revenge, was lured into the 
convent, and murdered by the monks. The 
monks now gave out thet Don Juan had blas- 
phemed before the statue in the chapel, and that 
the devil had, therefore, taken him away. The 
Spanish dramatist, Tirso de Molina, first used 
this subject for one of his pieces, called E/ Bur- 
lader de Sevilla. y Comidado de Piedra (the 
Ribald of Seville, or the Stone Guest). ” 

Another scrap of intelligence received by 
Herr Scheible was the following :— 

** As for Don Juan Tenorio, there is nothing 
historical about him. The legend of Don Juan 
was kept up in Seville by ora/ tradition, until 
Tirso de Molina for the first time made a drama- 
tic use of the subject.” 

Don Eugenio de Ochoa, the editor of the T'ea- 
tro Espagnol, published by Baudry of Paris in 
1338, 1n which he has reprinted Tirso’s play, 
makes an historical statement in the introduction, 
which nearly corresponds to the above, and 


‘from the time when the city was taken from the | Which he professes to have found in the Seville 
| Moors, but she was deprived of it by Pedro, with | chronicles. The murdered man is named as the 
characteristic severity, because she had spoken | ‘‘ Commendador Ulloa,” and Don Ochoa says 
ill of the king. The palace was then given to. that he believes the Tenorio family still exists 
the nuns of San Leandro, who built a convent, at Seville. 
which is yet standing. Our hero, Don Juan,| A book of travels, Lewald’s Europa, cited by 
| was the youngest son of the admiral, and was| Dr. Kahlert, whose treatise in the Tiethafen of 
‘born at Seville. He was his father’s favorite, | 1841 is the source of much historical information 
and a companion of the King Pedro, the intima- | 0m the subject of Don Juan, contains a deserip- 
cy being probably furthered by the circumstance | tion, under the head of * Letters from Madrid,” 
that he was related to the king’s mistress, the | Which seems to render the memory of the great 
famous Maria Padilla. The king made him re- | libertine much more vivid than might be sup- 
| postero, or head-butler, and elevated hii to the | posed from the foregoing. The date of the book 
rank of “* Knight of the Banda,” one of the old- | 18 1837. 
est orders, and founded by Alonzo XI. Inalist; ‘ On Shrove-Tuesday, this Don Juan, dressed 
|of the knights of the Banda the arms of the | from head to foot in white, wrapped up in the 
old Spanish mantle, with the feathered cap on 





in 
| 


Tenorios are, we believe, still found—or, a lion 


saliant, gules, surmounted by a pale,checky. A 
story is told of the king and his favorite which 
is not very creditable to either of them. Don 
Pedro's chief treasurer was a ric: and educated 
Jew, named Levi. Of this man the two riotous 
youths made use until they had exhausted his 
money, and then they handed him over to a cruel 
death. 

So far goes what may be called the regular 
history ; but this leaves us fearfully short, since 
not a word is mentioned of the circumstance that 








his head, and kneeling on a white cushion, is car- 
ried in solemn procession by four men in the 
place of the bull-fights, and in this fashion goes 
throngh the Prado. It almost seems as if the old 
sinner had not quite fulfilled the measure of his 
penance, and was obliged by this supplementar. 
punishment to atone for the scandal of his life.” 
**A second and still more inexplicable ceremo- 
ny takes wer on Ash Wednesday. A man 
dressed in black, lying on his back with his feet 
tied together, and to all appearance dead, is car- 
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ried about ona bier, Between his folded hands| tery. He died a prisoner in the Castle of Cin- | is formed. Any eye will detect the continuity 


he holds a sardine (anchovy) ; he is followed by 
many taper-bearers, innumerable priests accom- 
pany the corpse and murmur prayers. With 

eat solemnity the procession goes to a canal, 
situated half a league from Madrid. Here it 
halts, the deceased becomes alive again, and the 
afterpart of the day is consumed in drinking. 
This is called ‘ Enterrar la sardina’ (burying 
the sardine). I asked the origin of this custom, 
and received as an answer, that ‘such was the 
usage;’ when I further asked ‘why?’ I only 
got the clever reply, ‘So itis.’ It may easily 
be imagined that after such a peremptory expla- 
nation I could get no further, and that | am sa- 
tisfied in communicating it, just as I obtained it, 
to my readers and the ingenious novel writers, 
who, from this popular custom, may easily fa- 
bricate a terrific legend about the devil.” 

The second description we quoted simply be- 
cause it followed close upon the other, and we 
thought it entertaining ; but the first is the im- 

rtant one for our purpose, seeing that it makes 
our estimable Don Juan the veritable Guy Fawkes 
of Madrid. Now is this a traveller's tale or did 
not Herr Scheible’s Spanish friends look sharp 
enough? Fancy some Leipzig investigator 
writing to London to know if by remote possibi- 
lity any one had ever heard of a gentleman of 
the Catholic persuasion named Guido Fawkes, 
and receiving for an answer that there was some 
obscure notion of a person of the sort existing 
in the 17th century, who was rather violent in 
his political opinions ! 

The French author, Prosper Merimée 
introduction to his tale, Les .dmes du Purga- 
toire—said tale is translated into German, and 
published by the unwearied Scheible in the in- 
exhaustible ‘* Kloster,” vivat Scheible—this 
same Merimée rather mystifies the concern by 
his elucidations. According to his information 
our Don Juan tumbles into two—Tenorio and 
Maranna (who does not recollect the play by 
Dumas ?), Any one in Seville may see the house 
of Tenorio, who seems to be the real Simon Jm- 
pure, and in the church of Misericordia is the 


rave of the Maranna, with the really touching , 


inscription : ‘* Here lies the worst man who ever 
lived on earth.” Meritmée’s Cicerone told him 
that Don Juan had made very singular proposals 
to the ** Giralda” (weather-cock), a curious bra- 
zen figure on the Moorish steeple of the princi- 
pal church. Provoking Cicerone! he did not 
tell him which Don Juan. Of course we, who 
are of the orthodox faith, stick to the Tenorio, 
and love not these Maranna intrusions, The 
same Cicerone, however, in some measure com- 
ensated for his omission, since he told a very 
Siveeting story about the Don Juan (T, or M.). 
Being, tant soit peu, the worse for drinkirg, our 
friend went out walking on the left bank of the 
Guadalquiver, and—reasonably enough—asked 
a gentleman on the right bank, who happened 
to be smoking a cigar, to give himalight. The 
gentleman was no other than the devil himself, 
and actually did stretch his arm, cigar and all, 
across the river. Had Don Juan been a good 
boy, he would have been alarmed at this exhibi- 
tion; but no!—he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and lit his own cigar, without so much 
as blinking. : 
Now, diverting as this story 1s, and much as it 
resembles a Welsh anecdote about Morgan some- 
body, we do not much relish it, seeing that it 
does not much accord with the ‘Tenorio, who, 
being a contemporary of Pedro the Cruel, could 
not have had much to do with tobacco, unless 
we suppose that the devil stretched his arm 
across time as well as space. me Ms 
Another account given by Von Nissen in his 
life of Mozart (Leipzig, 1825), tends also to 
throw a doubt upon the identity of Don Juan. 
This ascribes the whole story to a Jesuit romance 
which appeared in Portugal under the title, Vita 
et Mors Sceleratissimi Principis Joannis. The 
“Princeps Joannes,” pogeeaing. to this view, 
does not mean any “ Juan” or “John” at all, but 
the weak and vicious King of Portugal, Alonzo 
VI., about whose fate there is really some mys- 


, in the | 


tra, four leagues from Lisbon ; and the hypothe- 
sis which connects him with the story of Don 
Juan represents that he was murdered, and that 
the Jesuits gave out he was carried away by the 
devil. There appears to be no voucher for the 
truth of this statement, and perhaps it is but an- 
other way of narrating the murder of Tenorio 
by the Franciscan friars, mentioned by Ochoa 
and Scheible’s correspondent. 

We believe we have now given our readers all 
the obtainable information respecting Don Juan 
prior to his appearance on the stage. A compa- 
rison of the different ways in which he has been 
treated by the dramatic poets—by Molina, Mo- 
liére, Thomas Corneille, Shadwell, Goldani, 
Ponte, &c , would take us quite into another re- 
gion. We would only remark, that the old way 
of destroying the libertine differed from that 
employed by Ponte, who wrote Mozart’s libretto. 
It is not at the supper in his own house, to which 
the stern guest comes, that he perishes in the 
early dramas, but he returns the statue’s visit, 
and is destroyed in the churchyard. 





Miscellann. 





InGenious Disecovery.—We read in the Ga- 
zette des Tribunaux:—** A person, named De 
, living at Versailles, and compromised in 
the prosecution for cheating at play instituted 
against Bacon and the woman Casseneuve before 
the tribunal of Angers, being for some time back 
| aware that police agents were on the look out 
| for him in Paris, where, however, business fre- 
| quently calied him, generally repaired thither 
in disguise, and remained as short a time as pos- 
| sible. A few evenings back, during one of these 
| flying visits, he thouzht he could perceive that 
| a man Was following him; he accordingly took 
| a cabriolet, and drove off at full speed to the 
| terminus of the Versailles (left bank) railway, 
| where he soon placed himself in safety in the 
| train that was about to start. On reaching Ver- 
' sailles he took a circuitous route, and at last ar- 

rived at an hotel in the Rue des Reservoirs, 
| where he occupied a room under a false name. 
| He had the satisfaction besides of seeing the per- 
/son he had escaped from going through the 
| street, examining all the houses, and even mak- 
ing inquiries here and there. All appeared 
| perfectly safe, and De —— slept soundly, with- 
/out any fear of being arrested. The two next 
| days he took care not to go out, and at last came 
| to the conclusion that he was perfectly secure, 
| when on the third day he heard an organ grind- 
| ing in the street the newest airs De was 
| imprudent enough to open his window to hear 
| better, and even to look out. Ten minutes after 
| he was arrested, the organ player being no other 
' than an ingenious police agent, who had been 
| for some time on his traces, and who had disco- 
| vered the street in which he lived, though not 
' the house, 











A lady engineer has at length solved the 
problem of a convenient and practicable com- 
munication between the passengers and guards 
of railway trains, in a manner exempt from most 
of the evils that have hitherto deterred railway 
men from entertaining such projects The evil 
of most methods hitherto suzgested has been 
that they alarm only, instead of simply commu- 
nicating ; and that they are of a nature liable to 
frequent derangement, from neglect or disuse. 
This invention is neither more nor less than a 
common talking-tube, such as many business 
men have in their offices to talk with their 
clerks in another room. This her ladyship the 
inventress proposes to put in every carriage of a 
railway train. The apparatus generally will be 
as follows. A common tin tube, say an inch in 
diameter, will pass along every carriage, say 
just under the roof; and at each end an India 
rubber pipe will continue it into the next car- 
riage, so as to be detached with each carriage 
(by a bayonet joint) and attached when the train 








or discontinuity of the communication from te 
outside of the train before starting, and the India 
rubber will allow any flexure or extension with- 
out injury to the communication, There will 
thus be one continuous speaking-tube all along 
the train; an orifice, closed with a spring, ex- 
cept when in use, will be in each carriage, and 
the number of each carriage will be legibly in- 
scribed on it; a similar orifice will be conve- 
niently placed at the seat of the guard of the 
train. Each passenger can thus address to the 
guard any communication that may be required. 
There is this difference between this mode of 
communication and the alarums proposed, that 
instead of a vague alarm being given, a specific 
message is communicated, and the guard is left 
the option of complying with the request or de- 
clining, so as to use his discretion cvolly with a 
full knowledge of the circumstances. There are 
sundry matters of convenience to be attended to 
in this before it is practically quite perfect ; but 
we think our lady correspondent has hit the 
simplest method, and the least objectionable.— 
Railway Chronicle. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, who knows as 
well as any one how “ desipere in loco,” teased 
by some pedantic grammarian, challenged his 
tormentor to decline the commonest noun— 
“cat,” fur example. The pedant contemptu- 
ously proceeded— , 


** Nominative—a cat, or the cat. 
Genitive—of a cat, or &c. 
Dative—to or for a cat, or &c. 
Vocative—O cat !”’ 


** Wrong,” interrupted the Archbishop: “ puss 
is the vocative of cat through all the United 
Kingdom, and wherever else the Teutonic dia- 
lects are spoken.” — Standard. 

On the morning of Sunday week, several in- 
habitants of Shrewsbury who were walking in 
the Quarry perceived one of the ducks which are 
in the habit of taking a bath in the ford below 
the Welsh Bridge, floating down the stream ina 
manner which plainly showed that ‘ something 
was the matter.” The poor duck was flapping 
its wings, with its head under the water. Mr. 
Craig, solicitor, who was walking in the Quarry, 
called to the boy who ferries over the boat be- 
longing to Mr. Evans to leok after the duck. 
He jumped into a skiff, which he paddled into 
the centre of the stream ; and on pulling up the 
duck, its head was found gorged in the throat of 
an enormous pike, at least six pounds weight; 
who, however, had an objection to fresh air, and 
instead of allowing itself to be an out-water 
tenant, slipped back to its watery element, after 
disgorging the head of the duck, who is now 
doing well. — Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

This paragraph is going the reund of the 
papers, under the head of ** Strange Insurance.” 
—*‘* A well-known actor on the Edinburgh stage 
entered into an engagement with Jenny Lind, 
securing her singing powers for the gratification 
of the lieges in Edinburgh, Glaszow, and Perth ; 
the terms were 4U0/. per night. When the 
gifted Swede was performing in England, she 
was taken ill; and as before that event consi- 
derable preparatory expense had been incurred 
in Scotland, the speculator became rather alarm- 
ed, and accordingly insured the life of Jenny 
Lind for six weeks, for 1,000 The only effect 
of this step was to reduce the gross profits of her 
visit by a twenty-pound note.” 

MercantTiLe Liprary Associa tTion.—We 
learn from the Boston papers that the course of 
lectures before this institution commenced with 
an introductory by the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, and 
a poem by Epes Sargent, Esy. Mr. Marsh’s 
discourse was a learned and luminous conside- 
ration of History, viewed in respect to the prin 
ciples on which it had been written, and to the 
higher and broader principles on which it should 
be written. Of the new poem introduced at the 
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same time to the public the Boston Courier 
says :— 

Mr. Sargent’s poem was a beautiful and bril- 
liant production, covering a wide ground of 
thought and feeling, and evincing a happy com- 
bination of humor, satire, sense, and poetic 
power. The diction was pitched in a conversa- 
tional tone, eminently suited for an occasional 
poem, and was as various as the subject demand- 
ed, gliding gracefully froin the mirthful to the 
serious, and above all, held together by the 
strictest unity of thought and object. It was 
very cordially received, and when published 
will sustain the author's high reputation. The 
subject was Intolerance. The poem was very 
gracefully delivered, in a clear, sweet tone, 
which was distinctly audible all over the house. 
The closing impersonations of Love, Hope, and 
Charity, were exceedingly beautiful and appro- 
priate. 


Excavations tN Pompet.—The political 
state of Italy has lately engrossed so much at- 
tention, that little time has been found for its 
antiquities. Since the discovery of the 47 gold 
coins, and more than 250 silver coins, together 
with gemmed ear-rings, necklaces and collars, 
—_ and costly rings, a dwelling house has 

een excavated near della Fortuna, which sur- 
= in richness and elegance all that has been 

itherto discovered. The open Vestibule is 
paved with mosaics, the walls decorated with 
tasteful paintings. The Atrium opens into the 
Tablinum and the reception room, and the lat- 
ter leads into the dining room, which is painted 
with mythological subjects, the size of life. 
Here were several triclinic couches, not unlike 
our modern sofas, richly ornamented with silver. 
The reception room looks into a garden with a 
beautiful fountain adorned with numerous mo- 
saics and a small statue of Silenus; the basin is 
surrounded with the most exquisite sculptures 
in marble. Adjoining the dwelling is another 
four-wheeled carriage, with iron wheels and 
many bronze ornaments, In the kitchen also, 
are many ornaments and utensils of bronze, and 
the traces of smoke are visible in many places, 
after the lapse of 18 centuries. The apartments 
of the dwelling-honse contained numerous ele- 
gant utensils of gold and silver, vases, cande- 
labra, bronze coins, several cases of surgical 
instruments, &c. What is extremely rare is, 
that there is a second and even a third story, 
which are ascended by a wide flight of stairs, 
On a small painting near the staircase is the 
name and rank of tne owner, in scarcely legible 
characters ; and from which it appears that he 
was one of the Decurii or Senators of Pompeii. 
All the walls and the rooms are ornamented 
with comic and tragic paintings, one of which 


represents a young girl, with a mask and a| 
Hence the house has received the | 


flageolet. 
name of casa della Sonatrice, or casa dell’ 
Ercole ubbriaco. This is the most recent ex- 
cavation in Pompeit.—Literary Gazette. 


Leopold de Meyer, who has returned to Ber- 
lin from America, gave a hundred and seventy- 
five concerts in the course of his tour This is 
doing a great siroke of business. The young 
Calmuck pianist, Rubenstein, a Paris journal 
states, sets off shortly to offer his wares at the 
same market. 


Professor Schonbein, the inventor of gun-cot- 
ton, is said to have discovered a material almost 
equivalent to malleable glass. He renders 
papier maché transparent by a peculiar process, 
and manufactures it into window panes, vases, 
bottles, &c., perfectly impermeable to water, 
and which may be dropped on the ground with- 
out breaking. 

A rich collection of Hebrew books, consist- 
ifig of tive thousand printed volumes and eight 
hundred manuscripts, forming the library of M. 
Michel, of Hamburg, has been purch by the 
British Museum. 


AUTUMN SNOW. 


Aut day the streaming roofs and swimming 
ground 
Have shed, or drunk the plenteous autumn 
rains ; 
All day the heavy-laden skies have frowned, 
And weary eyes have dozed with slumberous 
sound, 
While gazing idly at the sullen plains— 
Or, waked to watch the thousand vivid stains 
That dye the far-off frost-enkindled woods, 
And fire the way-side trees, whose foliage 
drips, 
Like bathing birds with crimson feather-tips. 
| Lo! suddenly a whiter darkness broods, 
And floating snow succeeds the plashing floods : 
The monstrous flakes seem large as wafted 
ships— 
Or, ce “ke white-winged angel throng they 
fall ;— 
Alas ! how can we mortals entertain ye all! 
H. W. 


PunisHinG ALL Partres.—On the 20th ult., 
the Hamburg merchantman, the “ Indépen- 
dance,” Captain Schaecht, arrived at Hamburg 
from New York. Among her crew, of thirty 
men, was a free negro named Prim, who was the 
butt of the rest of the sailors. They made him 
believe that the captain intended to throw him 
overboard, and leave him to be drowned. Ina 
spirit of revenge Prim got a hatchet, and steal- 
ing into the cabin during the night struck the 
captain with it; but he wounded him so slight- 
ly that he was able to get up, overpower the 
| black, and have him pinioned and thrown into 
‘the pigstye, where he remained cramped up till 
the ship arrived in port, when Captain Schaecht 
delivered him up to justice, and prosecuted him 
for an attempt to murder. Prim, on the other 
hand, laid a complaint oe the captain and 
crew for ill-treatment. he double trial came 
| to a hearing on the 7th, the result of which was 





that Prim was sentenced to confinement with 
‘hard labor for twelve months, the captain to 
‘simple imprisonment for six months, and the 
crew to the like punishment for one, two, and 
| three months, for promoting the animosity of 
| Prim by their false representation. 

Susstirute For Guass.--Professor Schon- 
bein is stated to have discovered a method for 
|making papier maché transparent and an un- 
breakable substitute for glass. 


| Donizetti, with his physician, and accompa- 
‘nied by his brother and his nephew, a few 
|weeks ago, left Paris for Bergamo. He was 
_born in September, 1799, and from 1819 to 1544 
has produced over sixty operas. 


M. Arago states that there is in Siberia an 
entire district where, during the winter, the sky 
is constantly clear, and where a single particle 
| of snow never falls. 


The late foreign journals notice the death of the 

| distinguished Marquis Castellane. He was a 
| young man of great honor and integrity, and allied 
| to most of the influential families of France. He 
| married the niece of Prince Talleyran4, Made- 
_moiselle Pauline de Perigord, who brought him 
| in marriage the estate of Pont de Sains, and 
,Inuch of the enormous wealth of which the 
| prince died possessed. M. de Castellane’s influ- 
ence was more, however, in promise than in per- 
| furmance—his interpolation of Monsieur Ledru 
Rollin, on his first nomination to the Chamber, 
is the only successful sortie which marked his 
career, while his contemptuous treatment of 
Alexandre Dumas destroyed much of the popu- 
larity which he had acquired on that occasion. 
The affectation of avoiding the name of that 
a while calling on the Minister of 
arine for an explanation of his conduct, in 
having given up a sloop-of-war to the service of 
the popular author—his persistence throughout 
the whole of his harangue in calling him “ ce 








Monsieur,” was felt by all parties to be a proof 
of violent weakness, totally at variance with the 
progres du jour, and drew down upon himself 
much of the discredit he had sought to cast upon 
the public idol. 


A CuristMAs Pie.—In the centre stood, or 
rather towered, a vast pie, which was surround- 
ed with minor attractions, such as tongues, 
fowls, collars, and marmalades, just as a great 
peeet is attended by a body-guard of satellites. 

ut as Jupiter excels his moons, so did that pie 
surpass collars, fowls, and tongues in magnitnde 
and glory. That was a pie indeed !—a subject 
for hymn and history, a pie to be held in such 
reverence as Mohammedans pay the Caaba, or 
Christians the chapel of Loretto. Evidently 
the production of a great artist, a Palladio of 
pastry, or a Wren of cooks. It was more an 
Acropolis or a temple thana pie, worthy of 
being served to a Lord Abbot, amidst anthems ; 
not made to be opened with knife of Sheffield, 
but carved with a blade of Toledo or Damascus. 
It might have been considered as a poem, a 
composition of talent and turkeys, of genius and 
grouse. Into such a pie was it that Bion, the 
philosopher, wished himself metamorphosed, 
that wisdom, in his form, might captivate the 
sons of men. Stubbles had been thrashed, 
covers ransacked, woods depopulated, and pre- 
serves destroyed, to furnish forth its mighty con- 
cave. It was a pie under whose dome you 
would have wished to live, or been content to 
die.—Bachelor of the Albany. 


The London Times recounts a truly “ extra- 
ordinary instance of the application of the 
electric telegraph,” at the London Bridge termi- 
nus of the South-eastern Railway, on Thursday. 


“ Hutchings, the man found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death for poisoning his wife, was to 
have been executed at Maidstone Jail at twelve 
o’clock, Shortly before the appointed hour for 
carrying the sentence into effect, a message was 
received at the London Bridge terminus from 
the Home Office, requesting that an order should 
be sent by the electric telegraph instructing the 
Under-Sheriff at Maidstone to stay the execution 
two hours. By the agency of the electric tele- 
graph the communication was received at Maid- 
stone with the usual rapidity ; and the execu- 
tion was for a time stayed. It seems that the 
Under-Secretary of State had been in conference 
with a gentleman who had interested himself in 
the case, and a re-examination of the evidence 
was humanely determined on; pending the con- 
sultation, the Under-Secretary ordered the tem- 
porary respite. Shortly after the transmission 
of the order deferring the execution for two 
hours, a messenger from the Home Office con- 
veyed to the railway the Secretary of State’s 
order that the law was to take its course, and 
that the culprit was to be at once executed. As 
we have heard it stated, Mr. Macgregor, Chair- 
man of the South-Eastern Railway, happened to 
be at the terminus when this order arrived. The 
telegraph clerk hesitated in sending such a 
message without instructions; and the propriety 
of transmitting it was accordingly submitted to 
Mr. Macgregor. The messenger from the Home 
Office could not be certain that the order for 
Hutchings’s execution was signed by the Home 
Secretary, although it bore his name ; and_Mr. 
Macgregor, with great judgment and humanity, 
instantly decided that it was not a sullicient 
authority on such a momentous matter. 

** It now became the duty of Mr. James Wal- 
ter, the chief superintendent of the South- 
Eastern Railway, to see the Home Secretary on 
the subject of the message: Mr. Walter pro- 
ceeded to Downing street, and stated to Sir 
Denis le Marchant, the Under-Secretary of State, 
that the Railway Company, in being required to 
deal with such a matter as a man’s execution, 
must have the signature of the order affixed in 
the presence of their responsible officer: that 
the second telegraphic m e was in fact a 
death-warrant, and that Mr. Walter must have 
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undoubted evidence of its correctness. On Mr, | enough to persevere in the midst of difficulties, 
Walter drawing the attention of the Secretary and capital enough to await perhaps tardy re- 
of State to the fact that the transmission of such muneration, could not fail of success, and would 
a message was, in effect, to make him the |accomplish great good to both countries, by 
Sheriff, the conduct of the Railway Company in | making each better acquainted with the other. 
requiring unquestionable evidence aud authority | Surely the thing is worth serious thought—it is 
was warmly approved. The proper signature | really of serious importance ” 
was affixed in Mr. Walter’s presence ; and the | 
telegraph then conveyed to the sad criminal | 
news that the suspension of the awful sentence | 
was ouly temporary. Hutchings was executed | 
soon after it reached Maidstone. enoughs which will not be found coupled during 
* An extraordinary sensation was created in the present century. A capitalist having cou- 
Maidstone. It was generally believed that the | rage enough to embark in an undertaking which 
man would notbe hanged. The Sheriff delayed | would never return him a dividend cannot be 
the execution the full time of two hours, and | found nowadays. It is easy enough to establish 


The New York Mirror thus comments on the 
above :— 


** Courage enough and capital enough! Two 


did not get the second mandate, ordering the 
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execution, until after the expiration of the time. 
This was in consequence of the wires being | 
engaged in transmitting a message from the} 
Sheriff to the Home Office, so that the Secre- | 
tary of State’s order could not pass through until 
the Sheriff’s conversation had ended. We be- 
lieve this is the first instance of the employ- 





ment of the electric telegraph on such a ser- | 


vice.” 





an English paper in New York, but publishing 
an American paper in London would be found a 
very different matter. if Englishmen were as 
fond of reading about America as Americans are 
of reading about England, there would be no 
great difficulty in publishing an American news- 
paper in London. Before the thing is attempted, 
it will be better to establish an American Journal 
in New York.” 


A young Arab singer instructed in music by a 
Evectric TevecrarH.—Harcner’s IM-/| military band master, has appeared on the stage 
proveMeNnTs —The specification of a patent/at Alziers with great success in Donizetti's 
was enrolled in London on the 23d of September | Favorite. He possesses an extraordinary voice, 
last by Mr. Hatcher, for three several improve- | and acts and sings with passion. The author of 
ments in gate ip chi) The first consists “‘ in| Eothen describes the Arab in the following 
arranging and disposing of magnets in such a| terms :—* His gait is strangely majestic, and he 
way that when an electric current is transmitted | marches along with his simple blanket as thouzh 
them, a step by step motion is communicated to | he were wearing the purple. His common talk 
the machinery with which they are connected ; | is a series of piercing screams and cries, more 
which motion may be employed in either turn- | painful to the ear than the most excruciating fine 
ing an index-hand, so as to point out letters, | music that I ever endured.” This description 





words, or symbols, on a dial-plate, or in turning | 


the dial-plate itself.” ‘The second improvement | 
relates to the means of forming the metallic | 


connexion between wires through which elec- 
tric currents are transmitted, particularly where 
such connexions have to be frequently made and | 
broken—and the third, is in the regulation of | 
the time of a number of clocks or time-keepers. | 
The full description, and the engravings which 
illustrate and more clearly explain the working | 
of these improvements, the reader will find in | 
the ** London Mechanics’ Magazine” for Octo- | 
ber, 357, at the American and the Mechanics’ 
Institutes in this city. For the last eight or 
nine months there have been petitions before the 
Legislature at Albany, and there is now also a 
bill allowing to such patentees in this country as 
can make new improvements in telezraphing, 
the right of way. We trust the injustice will 
nut be done of refusing them equal rights by a 
neglect of the bill. 


Tue piers at the foot of the Park were erected 
with great ceremony about a quarter of a century 
ago. In one of them was deposited a tin box 
hermetically sealed, by the celebrated Dr. 
Mitchell, which contained the newspapers of 
the day, specimens of American coin, the Doc- 
tor’s pipe, &c., and some article which was to 
remain a secret for twenty-one years. We are 
not aware that the secret was ever divulged, but 
as the piers are now about being taken down, we 
suppose that the box will be opened. The round 
balls on the piers were brought from Feypt by 
one of the Government vessels, and we believe 
that Philip Hone, Esq , presented them to the 
City. 

An American Newspaper 1n Lonpon.— 
The London correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer says :— 


“ An able and impartial American journal is 
wanted in London. None of the newspapers 
printed there at present will open their columns 
for communications at sufficient length on Ameri- 
can affairs; none of them will allow American 
subjects to be freely and fully discussed. Now 
is the time for the undertaking to be commenced. 
The editor must not be either thin-skinned or 





quarrelsome. Such a person who has courage 


seems rather favorable to dramatic but not to 
vocal talent. 


| 
/ . *. . 
| Donizetti has been now for some time released 


from the hospital for the insane, and placed un- 
der the care of his nephew. The paralytic 
attack under which he labors has not totally des- 
troyed his sensibility to music. On having the 
pianoforte played to him a few weeks since, he 
was observed to beat the time with his foot. The 
melancholy and, we fear, hopeless condition of 
the composer, has at least all the alleviation that 
sympathy can bestow. 

Visir oF THE “ PRINCETON ” TO THE BIRTH- 
PLACE oF CoLtumsus.—The U. S. Steamer 
Princeton visited the port of Genoa in September 
last, when a most interesting scene took place; 
a salute was fired for every State in the Union; 
while the party from the Princeton were stand- 
ing inthe room where Columbus was born, it 
was proposed to erect a bust to him, to be placed 
in the church where he was baptized, and which 
at the tine was ringing out amerry peal in honor 
of their strange visitors. The proposal was re- 
ceived with universal exclamations of joy, and 
on the spot the resolutions were adopted, every 
sailor on board the Princeton contributed. 

We gather the above interesting facts from a 
letter in the ‘* Union,” from an officer oa board 
the Princeton. 


At a late concert of Liszt, given in the theatre 
of Jaffy, he played alternately on two piano- 
fortes—one by Streicher of Vienna, the other by 
Erard of Paris. ‘The public were so much 
struck by the superiority of Streicher’s piano- 
forte in clearness, roundness, and beauty of tone, 
that they regretted he had not used it in every 
instance. This testimony ia favor of the piano- 
fortes of Vienna is interesting—their qualities 
not being well understuod in England. 


The Russian biography of Mozart by Oulibis- 
cheff, published at Moscow two years ago, has 
been translated into German. 


The statue of Gluck, by the Bavarian sculp- 
tor, B r, is to be erected in the Odcons- 
platzc at Munich. 
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In several French regiments an attempt is 
making to improve the military music by intro- 
ducing vocal pieces accompanied by instruments. 
The Germans, it is thought, will not be long in 
adopting this innovation. 








———— 


Recent Publications. 


Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley. By E. G. Squier. 
Pp. 79, Svo New York: Bartlett & Welford. 

Tue above is an able and thorouzh disserta- 
tion; a paper from the second volume of the 
transactions of the Ethnological Society. It is 
topographical and descriptive of the mounds, {for 
tified hills, and enclosures, found in the Western 
and Southern states of the Union. 

The field for antiquarian research and histori- 
cal speculation is, on this theme, boundless: 
and Mr. Squier has done himself great credit, 
by the skiltul disposition of his materials, and 
the scientific spirit, discoverable throughout his 
Observations, which may be considered in the 
light of a preface to the important work (of Mr, 
Squier and Dr. Davis) to be issued under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 

In our constant reflections on our new, our 
young country, we are apt to forget the impres- 
sive marks of a cultivated antiquity which these 
forts, enclosures, and mounds exhibit. 

American antiquities is again reviving as a cu- 
rious and pleasing study, and we look for new 
light on this subject, most interesting not only to 
Americans, but also to the whole world. ~ In 
this new continent, maybe the elder:—in the 
valley of the Mississippi the site of Paradise has 
been conjectured, the first seat of Man, the 
Father of his race. 

But not to consider too curiously, there is 
much to be learnt from inquiries of this nature, 
into the object and uses of these monuments : 
and, also, a comparison of the remains of art 
and mechanical inventions with those of other 
countries, in order to arrive at some approxima- 
tion as toa theory of the past civilization and 
history of races, that have vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

Besides, these remains constitute our sole an- 
tiquities, which we should cherish as heir-looms 
of the antiquity of the soil on which we live, 
where we first saw the light, and where we ex- 
pect to behold it, for the last time. 

The illustrations are numerous and well done. 


True Politeness: the Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Book of Etiquette. 2imo., 2 vols., 64 pp. : 
Appletons. 


Two pocket manuals of a science not to be 
learned from hooks, but which, from Casa and 
Castiglione down to Chesterfield, and these com- 
pends, has been a favorite subject for acute re- 
mark and polished epigram. Doubtless, much 
good sense is displayed in these as in all books 
of the same class, the tendency of which is to 
place all persons in company on a footing 
of social equality, so far as a regard to fixed 
forms and settled rules is concerned, But as the 
most vulgar thing in the world is to be for ever 
talking about gentility, and as true gentlemen 
are to be distinguished by their not discussing 
usages, recognised by them as just and proper, 
we are apt to suspect, that from acertain and 
refined fastidiousness, coarseness may be engen- 
dered by violent contrast. Such books still 
possess a value for those who have mingled lit- 
tle in society, and particularly in that which may 
not be reputed the best. 


James's Life of Henry IV. Harpers. Part IV, 


Tue concluding part of a most interesting bi- 
ography, of which we spoke quite fully a few 
weeks since. It is inuch the most readable ac- 
count of this period we can recollect, 


Consular Cities ef China. 
Smith. Harpers, Part LI. 


Tue conclusion of the narrative tour noticed 
last week. The interest of the first part is sus- 


By Rev George 
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tained, and the work throughout the best late 
book on China, Another publication announced 
by Wiley and Putnam, on China, by Williams, 
will doubtless keep up the popular interest in 
the subject. The brilliant lectures of Mr. Cush- 
ing and Fletcher Webster should be published, 
and would be received with general gratifica- 
tion. 


Chambers’s Miscellany. No. 6. Gould, 


Kendall, & Lincoln. 


Anoruen neat issue of this useful and enter- 
taining popular reprint, The present number 
contains Zschokke’s Goldmaker’s Village ; The 
Last Earl of Derwentwater; The Heroine of 
Siberia ; Domestic Flower-Culture ; Insurrection 
in Lyons, and the Hermit of Warkworth, with 
other Ballads. A pleasing mélange of fiction 
and history, practical art, and ballad poetry. 


A Rhyme of the North Countrie. By A. M. 
Gleeman. Cincinnati. 

A Western Poem from a Western press. 

But is the author a Scot or Scandinavian (one of 
the two we should infer from his introductory 
sonnet); and is Gleeman a nom de plume, a pro- 
fessional title (there was formerly one such 
borne by Bards), or his veritable sire or sur- 
name ? 
» Some fine pieces by Gallagher have given us a 
prejudice in favor of an honest, hearty, poetic 
vein extant out West, of which we trust this new 
volume is a genuine specimen, The author has 
at least facility and freedom, but whether the 
facility is * fatal,” or his freedom is too ** exclu- 
sive” or no, we leave to be judged by the read- 
ers of his volume, 


Harpers’ Illustrated Catalogue of Valuuble 
Standard Works, in the several departments 
of General Literature. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1547. 


We had no idea, until looking over this hand- 
some volume, that a catalogue could be made so 
interesting. It is evidently the work of some 
one who loves books for something besides their 
value as acommodity. On the very first page 
is a most delectable collection of maxims in 
praise of reading, gleaned from such grave 
authorities as Seneca, Milton, and Wordsworth. 
Numerous agreeable woodcuts diversify the 
otherwise formal aspect of the pages; and under 
each title are brief and comprehensive notices, 
in general selected from the best critical au- 
thorities. Asa book of reference this volume is 
also quite desirable, as volumes are arranged 
under their respective departments, and a 
copious index is appended. We imagine we 
recognise in all this the handiwork of a literary 
as well as business coadjutor of the house, 
whose papers in the Democratic Review indi- 
cated a genuine sympothy with belles-lettres, 
and no little knowledge of books and their 
authors. 


Thomson’s Seasons, \\\ustrated by the Etch- 
ing Club, has already been issued in uniform 
style. Milton will soon follow. 


The Iron Mask. From Victor Hugo. Trans- 
lated by Adolph Brenner. Pp. 93, 18mo. 
Graham. 

AnorHer Romance, from one of the most 
copious and vigorous romantic novelists of the 
French school. A species of literature we re- 
gret to see so popular, and which we hope may 
die out in company with the cheap issues of the 
day. 

The Diamond Glee Bou’, No. I. 

THis is a new enterprise projected and edited 
by Mr. S. O. Dyer, a thorough-bred musician, 
and one prominently known in the musical 
world, His selections, in this first issue, seem 
to be governed by great taste, and being, more- 
over, entirely new to most—the Glees here pre- 
sented never having previously been published 
in the United States, there can be little doubt 
the work will be generally welcomed. Part- 
singing has of late received much attention in 

, and is, or it should become so, among 
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us, for nothing is more delightful, in the family 
circle, than the cultivation of such a refined and 
chastened pursuit. As this is, to our judgment, 
far in advance of former similar attempts, we 
feel constrained to invoke the especial attention 
of amateurs, and, indeed, all lovers of harmony, 
to the superior claims of this work. It is ob- 
tainable of the publisher, C. Holt, 156 Fulton 
street ; at Burgess, Stringer, & Co. ; and W. H. 
Grabam’s ; also, the several music stores. 


Maneuvring Mother. Philadelphia: Peter- 
son. 

Tris appears to be a history of domestic in- 
trigue, hardly equal we suspect to the novels of 
Miss Edgeworth or Ferrier 

Alamanch, Harpers. 

Tue scene of the present tale is laid in North 
Carolina—new ground for native romance. 


Address before the Philadelphia Atheneum. 
By Thomas 8. Wharton, Esq. 

Dexiverep at the opening of the new Hall of 
this Society, by order of the Directors. A dis- 
course worthy of the orator and his subject—a 
history of the institution and its notabilities, the 
worthies of the Atheneum The biographical 
sketches constitute the prominent feature of the 
address. A clear account is given of the Library, 
its state and resources ; and a full description of 
the new edifice, 


Pictorial History of England. Harpers. 

THis truly valuable publication has now 
reached its thirty-first number, which contains 
Chapter I., Book VIII., Narrative of Civil and 
Military Transactions, during the greater part of 
the Reign of Charles II. 

The paper and typography of this beautiful 
edition are truly admirable. 


Life of Bunyan. By Irah Clark, D.D.  L. 
Colby & Co. 

Tue peculiar characteristic of this new bio- 
graphical sketch of the immortal author of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, is that somewhat after the 
manner of Michelet’s Luther; it is made up 
chiefly by extracts from the other and less known 
works of the author himself. With Macaulay, 
we may truly say “that, though there were 
many clever men in England during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there were only 
two great creative minds. One of those minds 
produced Paradise Lost; the other Pilgrim's 
Progress,” 

The Baptist sect may justly boast of their great 
Bunyan, and in our own day, of their great 


| Robert Hall. 


Letters to Bishop Hughes. 
Leavitt, Trow & Co. 

A THEOLOGICAL brochure, including twelve 
letters, by a Romanist who has gone over to 
Protestantism, and addressed to his former 
bishop. Inthe preface, the editor, Mr Prince, 
characterizes the letters as written “with the 
sprightly humor of an Irishman,” and compares 
their elegance to that ** of some of the most cele- 
brated passages from the Lrish bar.” They were 
first published in the New York Observer. 
Fourteen thousand copies of this book are said 
to have been sold in two months. 

It is not precisely the travels of an Irish gen- 
tleman in search of a religion, but to be placed 
in the same category. 

The author is anonymous. But his nom de 
plume evinces some self-consideration—Kirwan, 
the cognomen of the celebrated Irish pulpit ora- 
tor, whose eloquence is commemorated in many 
an anecdote of his times. 


Our Army at Monterey. By T. B. Thorpe. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

A FULL narrative of the condition of the Ame- 
rican army at Monterey, with descriptive sketch- 
es; the history of military operations preceding 
the battle, and a circumstantial account of the 
engagement. There is, besides, a carefu)] obitu- 
ary of the officers who fell, the despatches of 
General Taylor, and other official reports. Re- 
turns of the killed, wounded, and missing. 11- 
lustrated by a view of the city, and map. 


By Kirwan. 


[Dec. 4. 


Texas Rangers. Wy S.C. Reed, Jr. Phi 
ladelphia: G. B. Zeiber & Co. 

An account of Capt. McCulloch's company, 
and their brilliant operations: among them the 
storming of Monterey, concluding with the ac- 
tion at Buena Vista. Partisan leaders and able 
scouts are especially in request, in a war like 
the present, and under this head come some of 
the most skilful and daring of American officers, 
Walker, Hays, McCulloch, &c. 

Mexico is the country for guerilla warfare, 
on both sides, and we have the right material 
for it down there, as well as military talent of a 
different description. 

Both of these relations afford excellent mate- 
rial for history, but are too fragmentary to be 
considered as pure history. It will be time 
enough for our Napier, a quarter of a century 
hence. 

The Pocket Annual, 1848, Disturnell. 

A conveNtIenrT little affair, and better worth 
having than some annuals of far greater preten- 
sion. Within a small compass one has a pocket 
almanac, pages for memoranda and cash ac- 
counts, with army and navy lists, &c., &c., &c. 

4 Practical Grammar’ S W. Clarke. A. S, 
Barnes. 12mo. pp 212. 

A new system, in which words, phrases, and 
sentences are classified according to their offices 
and relation to each other. Illustrated by ety- 
mological charts aud diagrams. Some of the 
sentences, which ere systematically analysed, 








_resemble very closely certain tables of descents, 


to be found in old families and in treatises, on 
the laws of descents in the old books 

We do not see, however, that as grammars 
multiply, style improves, Bookmaking is essen- 
tially pouring out (especially in most of these 
new treatises on old subjects) wine from old 
into new bottles, as Burton has it. 














Publishers’ Circular. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM NOV. 27 TO Dec. 4. 
ALADDIN ; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 1 vel. 12mo. [- 
lustrated. New and neatedition, (Francis & Co.) 62 
cents. 
or, in cloth, gilt edges, 75 cents. 
BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT; or, Curiosities and 
Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. Second series. 
(Very thick vol. I2mo. Many cuts. (Francis & Co.) 


$1 25. 
CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND EN- 


tertaining Knowledge. No.7. (Gould & Co.) 25 cts. 

CONVICT (THE); or, the Hypocrite Unmasked. By 
G. P. R. Jimes. (Harpers.) 25 cents. 

DAGUERREOTYPE (The): A Magazine of Foreign Lite- 
rature and Science. No. 1 to8. Pablished every alter- 
nate week. Beautifully printed. Ewch No. 124 cents. 

DURANG'S TERPSICHORE; or, Ball Room Guide. 1 
very neat pocket vol. (Henry Kerno*, Agent). 25 cts. 

or. in cloth, very neat. 50 cents. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW —Awerican Reprint for October. 
(Sgott & Co.) 50 cent-. 

ETHEL CHURCHILL; or, The Two Brides. A Novel. 
By L. E.L. (Carey & Hart). 25 cents. 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS. Most beautifully illustrated by 
the Etching Club. 1 handsome vol. 8vo., very neat in 
extra cloth. (Hurpers) $2 50. 

GREAT (THE) MErROPOLIS; or, Guide to New York 
for 1848. New edition, greatly improved (For sale by 
Henry Kernot). 25 cents. 

LONVON QUARTERLY REVIEW for October. (Ame- 
rican Repriat), (L. Scott & Co.) 50 cents. 

MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :— 

Mrs. Kirkland’s Usion M-gazine. 25 cents. 
Columbian Magazine. 25 cents. 

Graham's Mag«zine. 25 cents. 

Godey’s Ladies Magazine. 25 cents. 
Lawies* National Magazine. 18cents, 

MORNING AND EVENING MEDITATIONS for every 
in the month. 1 neat vol. }2ino. (Crosby & Nichols.) 
75 cen’s. 

OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Stadentio Paris. By A. K Gardner, M D. 1 neat vol. 
I2mo. Pp. 332. (Franci:&Co.) T5cents. 

” the sume in cloth binding. $1. 

ROBINSON.—An Account of the Organization of the 
Arwy of the United Stites; with biographies of differ- 
ent officers of all des, By Fayette Robinson. 2 
handsome vols., with 30 authentic Portraits. (EB. H. 


Butler MT $2 SW. 

SINBAD | HE SAILOR, AND ALI PASHA; or, The 
Forty Thieves. New edition, illustrated. 1 very neat 
vol. 12mo. (Francis & Co.) 63 cents. 

or, in cloth and gilt edges. 75 cents. 

WHOM TO MARRY, AND HOW ‘TO GET MARRIED. 


No. 2. Illustrated by Cruikshank. (Curey & Hart). 
6 1-4¢ nts. 
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CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


WILLIS’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED, 
WITH SIXTEEN SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 


From Original Designs, by E. Leutze, 
AND A 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 


Engraved by Cheney. 
Complete in one volume, cloth, extra gilt edges $5. 
and Turkey Morocco $7. 

“In the present edition of his poetical works, doubtless 
the most ornamental and correct shape in which they 
will ever be offered to the public, the author has «mbodied 
Poems never before printed ; has restored several which 
were overlooked in the editions of late yenrs; has, for the 
first time, critically re-read and corrected the entire 
collection; and has thus assembled, he believes in their 
final and best form, all of his writings in verse (his plays 
excepted), which he can venture to think worthy of pre 
servation.” — Preface. 


“In this new and complete ed tion of Mr. Willis’s poetical 
writings —contaiming many pieces not to be found in any 
one former edition, though all have been published and 
most of them repeatediy—the Publishers have done for 
him the same complimentary service that hus been render- 
ed to Bryant, Halleck, and Longfellow on cur side of the 
Atlantic, and in England to Byron, Mocre, Campbell, 
Rogers, and some others: in other words, they bave gilded 
his mental gold by surrounding it with the riches of me- 
chanical and artistic kill. The paper, printing, binding 
and embellishments are in the highest style of elegance ; 
and for illustrations, there are seventeen sweetly engraved 
vignettes, from designs by Leutze.’""—Commercial Adverti- 
ser, N.Y. 


“This superb volume is a companiva to the illustrated 
editions of Bryant’s and Longfellow’s poems already 
published. In all that relates to the mere mechanical 
execution of the book, it is fully equal to the best examples 
of book making that we have seen. It is not necessary to 
inquire whether anybody reads an American book, while 
such evidences of the liberality and good taste of our 
publishers as are exhibited in the sumptuous editions of 
our Poets show that there are a good many American 
books sold. Willis’s'poems,are ilustrated solely by Leutze, 
which gives a unity of expression and sentiment to the 
embellishments. This is the course which should always 
be pursued in illustrating an author; the artist should be 
a kindred genius, and to prevent incongruity in the spirit 
of a volume, the designs, like the poems, should be the 
emanations of one mind. This rule not having been 
observed in the other illustrated editions of our poets, 
renders the volume befere us more beautiful in an esthetic 
sense than the others. 


“We cannot let this opportunity pass without paying a 
tribute to the taste and munificence of Messrs. Carry & 
Hart, as publishers. They have done more to develope 
the artistic resources of the nation, by bringing out costly 
editions of American authors, than any other honse in the 
country. They have not heen content, like some pubtish- 
ers, to reproduce English iliustrations to foreign works, 
bat have with great liberality and cultivated taste, empluy- 
ed our best artists to illustrate our best authors. In this 
way they have done as much for art as for literature, and 
have been the true patrons of our artists whose works 
would have been compuratively unknown, but for the 
opportunities afforded them by these enlightened pub- 
lishers, to bring their preducticns before the public "— 
NV. Y. Mirror 


“An edition of the Poetical Works of N. P. Willis, 
with seventeen elegant engravings from original designs 
by the celebrated Painter, Leuize. It is dedicated ‘ To 
a Memory and a Hope, my Mother and my Daughter, these 
voiced vibrations of the link between them are affection- 
ately inseribed.’ The Portrait after Lawrence's beautiful 
picture is a remarkably fine likeness, and the other illus- 
trations are admirably executed."—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 





CAREY & HART’S 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


_—— 


THE CHARM. 


THE MOST SUPERB ANNUAL PUBLISHED 
FOR 1848, 


Either in England or America. 


Containing a Series of graceful and elegant Colored 
Groups, designed expressly for this Work, with 
blue and silver Lluminated Borders. 


Edited by ELIZABETH F. ELLET. 
And beautifully bound in Crimson and Gold. Price $7 50. 


TO young lady wili be satisfied to reecive any other 

’ Annual as a present after seeing this superb volume, 
copies of which have been purchased for the London 
market, there being no work of similar character issued 
this season either in England or France. 


“The present superb volume, in the splendor of its de- 
corations, nvals any illustrated Annual that has ever been 
published in this country ; and it is the more admirable, be- 
cause the embellishments are from entirely original de- 
signs. The artist is J. Ackerman of this city. The beau- 
tiful illaminated title page is in itself a gem; and the illu- 
minations of all the plates, with the beauty of the richly- 
colored lithographs, render the book pertectly gorgeous. 
The letier press is elegantly printed. We understand that 
eight copies of the annual were ordered by the agent of 
her limperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, and were 
forwarded by the steamer Washington, to be distributed 
among the ladies of the Court. Every lady of taste ought 
w have her centre table ornamented with a copy of this 
magnificent work."’— Willis’s Home Journal. 


* The very celebrated and enterprising publishers have 
evidently sought in this work to produce « holiday or ge- 
neral gift book in a style and excellence hitherto unat- 
tempted in this country ; and indeed have they succeeded, 
‘toacharm! The boudoir, drawing-room, or parlor that 
pozsesses this work is enriched with the most recherche 
publication of the seasou.’’—Saturday Courier. 


“The beauty of the figures, the grace of their grouping, 
the splendor of the dresses, and the richness of the color, 
render the title of the book truly appropriate; for it can- 
not fail ocharm. ‘The plates are illustrated by original 
tales, printed luxuriously, in keeping with the magnificent 
style of the work. Our readers shall hear more of this 
valuable keepsake, after it is received."—Boston Mes- 
senger. 

Il. 
THE OFTERING OF BEAUTY. 
Portraits, all colored. 
edges. Price $4 50. 


With eleven Female 
In one vol. 8vo. scarlet, gilt 


ii. 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL. Contain 
ing Memoirs of the Generals, Commodores, and other 
Commanders, who were distinguished for their gallant 
services in the Revolutionary War, and the War of 1812, 
by the Presentation of Medals by Congress. Ulustrated 
by the 42 Medals presented. One volume 8vo. elegantly 
bound. Price $3 50. 

IV. 


TUE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848. With ten En- 
gravings fiom original Pictures. Painted by Americxn 


Arti-ts, and Iilustrated by American Writers. One vol. 
4to. elegantly bound. Price $3 50. 
v. 


WILLIS'’S PORTICAL WORKS. Elegantly Illustrated 
by sixteen Engravings from original Designs by Leutze, 
nuda Portraitef the Author, engraved by J. Cheney, 
from a pictare by 8. Laurence. In one vol. 8vo. uniform 
with “ Bryant” and “ Longfellow.” 

VI. 

BRYANT’S POEMS. Illustrated by twenty superb En- 
gravings, from Designs by E. Leutze, expressly for this 
volume, engraved by American Artists, and printed on 
fine vellum paper. Complete in one volume octavo. 

’ Vil. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With eleven 
superb Engravings, from original Designs by Huntingdon, 
by American Artists, and elegantly printed on fine vel- 
lun paper. Fifth Edition. Complete in one volume 
octavo. 

Vill. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, With ten fine Steel En- 
egrivings, from original Designs, expressly for this 
edition by H. Corbould and Kenny Meadows. Elegantly 
printed from new type, on fine paper. Third Edition. 
Complete in one volume octavo, 


1x. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Illustrated by thirteen 
Steel Engravings, executed by the most celebrated 
Artists. Beautifully printed on fine white paper. Third 
Edition. Complete in une volume octavo. 





> Early orders froin the Trade requested. 


EE 
ENTERTAINING NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 





GEO. 8. APPLETON, 
148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Has NOW READY 
The following beautiful Books, adapted as 


CHILDREN’s GIFTs FoR 1848. 


THE SUNNY HOURS OF 
CHILDHOOD. 


This is the prettiest juvenile book of the season, printed 
with clear type on fine paper, illustrated with ten richly 
colored engravings, and bound in fancy muslin, with gilt or 
plain edges. The stories are instructive, and unexception- 
able as to morality. 


LEISURE MOMENTS IMPROVED. 


A collection such as this has long been wanted by 
parents. It consists of very choice and instructive ma- 
terial, as, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Historical 
Sketches, Select Poetry, Manners and Customs, Tales of 
Peril, Adventure, Heroism, Perseverance, &c., adapted for 
youth and children of an older age than the preceding 
book. It forms a beautiful volume, l6mo., with fourteen 
elegantly colored Engravings, and bound in rich fancy 
muslin. 


The attention of parents is particularly reque-ted to the 
above and to the following list of Juvenile Books. The 
matter of each of them is unexceptionable, generally in- 
culcating instructive and moral principles. They are all 
new editions, beautifully finishea and illustrated with 
finely colored Engravings, and very prettily bound in rich 
fancy muslin extra. They are afforded at the very lowest 
possible price ; in fact, they are the cheapest as well as 
handsomest Books for Children that are published. 


1. VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE 
Childre::;, in words of single syllables, of not over 
three and four letters. 2 vols. 


. LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, in 
words of single syllables, By Mrs. Barwell. Square 
16mo. 


3. THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK: or, Tales and 


Dialogues for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerraud. Square 
Ibmo. 


4. RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 

LUCY AND ARTHUR. A Book for Children. 

THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

l6mo. 

7. DUTY IS SAFETY ; or, Troublesome Tom. By Mrs. 
Sherwoed. Square ]6mo. 

8. JACK THE SAILOR BOY By Mrs Sherwood. 

9, CLEVER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Mrs. Sherwood, containing the above three Books. 


. THE CHILD'S DELIGHT. 
People. Edited by a Lady. 
Steel Plates. 

. THE LIFE 


Mouse. 


a 


oa 


A Present for Young 
Six beautifully colored 


AND PERAMBULATIONS OF 
By a Lady. Small 4to. elegantly bound. 


. HOLIDAY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 16mo. 
. CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Anna Bache. 


. THE PRIZE STORY BOOK OF NEW FAIRY 
Tales and Legencs. 


. THE BLOSSOMS OF MORALITY ; for the Instruc- 
tion and Amusement of Young People. 18mo. 

. MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. Il6mo. 

. POPULAR TALES. By Miss Edgeworth. 16mo. 

. WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. By Maria Edgeworth. 

. LAZY LAWRENCE. By Miss Edgeworth. 

. THE BRACELETS. By Miss Edgeworth. 


. TUE FIRESIDE STORY BOOK. By Miss Edge-. 
worth. Containing the above three volumes in one 
volume. 


. GEORGE'S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF HAp- 
piness. 


. THE TRAVELS AND EXTRAORDINARY AD- 
ventures of Bob the Squirrel. 


. GRANDMAMMA EASY’S NEW PICTORIAL 
Toy Books ‘Twelve different kinds, in a large and 
attractive size ; with brightly colored pictures. The 
prettiest Toy Books published. 

Persons purchasing Presents for Children, will please 

ask for the Juventte Booxs published by 


d4 3t APPLETON, of Philadelphia. 
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Now ready, and may be had gratis on application, 
A LIST OF 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


ENGLISH, FRENCII, ITALIAN, AND AMERICAN, 
IMPORTED OR PUBLISHED BY 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


~/ LLL 


THE MOST SPLENDID BOOKS OF THE SEASON! 


WILEY & PUTNAM, Publish in December : 
In an elegant quarto, appropriately and carefully bound in goat-morocco, in a style altogether new in this country. $12, 


PEARLS OF AMERICAN POECRD. 


ILLUMINATED BY T. GWILT MAPLESON, ESQ. 

*,* This superb volume comprises fifty-two illuminated quarto pages, each page different, and all from original 
designs made expressly for the work. The introduction of Vienerr« and other illustrations in the borders adds greatly 
to the novelty and interest of the designs. The I!!umination itself is more perfect and elaborate than anything yet pro- 
duced in this country, and fully equal to any similar work in England. 


In one volume royal octavo, elegantly bound in Saxony, gilt, extra, $9; or morocco, extra, $10. 
THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE., 
Complete in one volume. 
Comprising forty-five beautiful illustrations of the Female Characters of Shakspeare, engraved in the first style 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. With letter-press from geen pee text. : 


*,* The above comprises all the plates contained in Mrs. Jameson's work, a irty-three others: which latter are 
also contained in the following : Next week. 


Companion to Mrs. Jamesou's “ Cuaracreristics oy Women,” and uniform with that work. In one volume, royal 
octavo, elegantly bound in Saxony gilt, extra, $7 50; or morocco, extra, $8 50. 
SHAKSPEARE’S FEMALE CHARATERS. 


Comprising thirty-three portraits supplementary to those in Mrs. Jameson's Work, and completing the series of the 
principul female characters of the Great Burd. Next week. 


One large volume 8vo. Richly gilt Saxony. $6. 
MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


Illustrated with 12 elegant steel-plate Engravings. 

“ Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, recently published by Wiley & Putnam, is certainly among the most at- 
tractive and charming volumes which the American press has produced this season. It is a royal 8vo. volume, of from 
300 to 400 pages, superbly bound in Saxony gilt, extra, and contains the following twelve portraits, executed in the most 
finished style of the first artists, under the direction of Mr. Charles Heath, of London, viz. :—Portia, Beatrice, Miranda, 
Juliet, Ophelia, Imogen, Viola, Cleopatra, Macbeth, Rosalind, Perdita, Cordelia. These portraits illustrate the follow- 
ing classes of Shakspeare’s characters, ss arranged by Mrs. Jameson: 

“ 1. Characters of Intellect. 2. Characters of Imagination and Fancy. 3. Characters of the Affections. 
4. Historical Characters. 

“ They are, in truth, admirable expositions of Shakspeare’s matchless creations, and form, in the elegant edition of 

the American publishers, one of the most appropriate gifts that could be made "—Newark Daily Adv. Now ready. 


WILLIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


illustrated with 20 Designs by Leutze 8vo., cloth, gilt, $5, morocco, extra, $7. 


THE LONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL. FOR 1848. 
Comprising about 300 Engravings from Pictures of the most eminent English Artists. Royal fulio, cloth, gilt. 
In a few days. 
Mr. Downing’s Fruits—tllustrated Edition. Royal 8vo., cloth, gilt top ; half morocco, gilt top. 
THE FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA. 


Illustrated with about 100 specimens, beautifully and carefully executed, and colored from Nature. 


Mrs. Gilman's New Work. In 1 vol. 12mo., elegantly bound, cloth, gilt, uniform with “ Oracles from the Poets.” 


THE SIBYL; OR, NEW ORACLES FROM THE POETS. 
BY CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Author of the “ Recollections of a Southern Matron,” &c, 

Sometimes he gave out Oracles, amused Believe it or not, as you choose, 

With mortal folly ; resting on the shrines, | The doctrine is certainly true, 
Or, in some fair Sibyl’s form infused, | That the future is known to the Muse, 

Spoke from her trembling lips or trace: her mystic lines, And Poets are Oracles too ! 

Mrs. Brooxs— Zophiél. Cowper. 


Now ready. 


Next week. 


Uniform with the above, elegantly bound. $1 50). 


ORACLES FROM THE POETS. 


A PANCIFUL DIVERSION FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. Now ready. 


Mrs. Smith's Little Republic. In squore 16mo., in a neat and novel style, for presentation, 
THE LITTLE REPUBLIC ; ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY VARIOUS HANDs. 
*.* This volume is designed for Presentation to Young People. It comprises Original Articles, in Prose and Verse, by 
Hon. J. Quincy Adams, Rev. Orville Dewey, J. Bayard Taylor, Rey. Dr. Sharp, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Governor Briggs, of Mass., David Paul Brown, Elihu Burritt, Rev. Hubbard x 


Winslow, Thomas Powell, &c., &c., & , &c. Next week. 


Mr. Parsons’ New Work on the Rose. Royal 8vo., eleg intly printed with colored Illustrations, $2; or gilt sup. extra, $3 


THE ROSE; ITS HISTORY, POETRY, AND CULTIVATION, &c. 
BY 8. B. PARSONS. Now ready. 


Miss Sedgwick’s New Work. 16mo. with plates, uniform with “ Morals of Manners,” &c. 
FACTS AND FANCIES FOR SCHOOL DAY READING. 
BY CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK, 

Author of the “ Poor Rich Man,” “ Home,” &c. 

Also, New Edition, with plates, 25 cents, 


THE MORALS OF MANNERS; OR, HINTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Next week 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. Now ready. 


LD. 


| COLERIDGE’S 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA., 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Publish this week, 


Two vols. 12mo., sewed, $1 50 (Library of Choice 
Reading: or, cloth, $2. 


BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 


OR, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
oF MY 
LITERARY LIFE AND OPINIONS. 
BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
From the Second London Edition. Prepared for publica- 
tion in part, 
BY HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 


Completed and published by 
HIs WIDOW. 


* Coleridge was, perhaps, the most wonderful 
genius of the nineteenth century. His mind 
was essentially philosophical, in the highest 
sense of the word. In all his studies and in all 
his teachings, he fastened upon the leading 
principles involved in his subject, and traced 
them with a logical power and a metaphysical 
skill seldom equalled in any age. * * His 
prose writings contain more thought than twice 
the number of the works of any of his fellows. 
They constitute a perfect treasure of philosophi- 
cal truth ; and we know of no books in the lan- 
guage better adapted to implart'the seeds of true 
and noble character ia the heart than his.”— 
Rev. R. W. Griswovp. 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Per Steamer Acadia. 


SONGS OF SHAKSPEARE. Illustrated by the Etching 
Club. 1 vol. 4to. 

TRE MUSICAL BIJOU. An Album of Masic and 
Poetry for 1848. Edited by F. H. Burney. 4to. 

THE MUSICAL BOUQUET FOR 1848—being vol. 7. 
Ato. 

HATFIELD'S Ecclesiastical, Castellated, and Domestic 
Architectare of England, from the Norman Era to the 
16th Century. With Plans, Elevations, Sections, &c. 
Folio. 

CHALMERS'S Posthumous Works. Daily Scripture Read- 
ing. vol. 1. 8vo. 

EVANSON AND MAUNSELL.—Management and Dis- 
eases of Children. 5th edition, enlarged 8vo. 

LORD NELSON'S Life and Naval Memoirs. 
lished by numerous Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 

RANKE'S History of the Popes, their Charch and State, 
&c., &c. Translated by Foster. 3 vols., vol. 1 (Bohn's 
Standard Library). 

THE BRITISH ARMY at Washington and New Orleans 
in the Years 1814, 1815. New edition, 12mo. 

WILLIAM of Malmesbury. Chronicles of the Kings of 
England (Boho's Standard Library). 

SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR. Vol. 7, 8vo. 

CHAMBERS’S Traditions of Edinburgh. I2mo. 

SUGGESTIONS fora Philosophie Currency. 12mo. 

ROSE'S Biographical Dictionary. Vol. 12. 

TROLLOPE’S Commentary on the Acts ; with Examina- 
tion Questions, &e. I2mo. 

THE Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command 
ments, Illuminated borders. 

WORDS of Trath and Wisdom. Richly Iluminated. 


12m. 

SELDEN'S Table Talk. New edition, in one 32mo. 
volume. 

THE Natural History of Hambugs. 
nainerous Iflustrations. 

PUNCH’S Pocket Boek for 1848. 

WHOM to Marry, and How to Get Married. By one who 
has refused “ twenty excellent offers” at least. Illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. Parts 1 and 2. 

HAY on Interior Decoration : The Laws of Harmonious 
ae adapted to Interior Decorations. 6th edition, 


J . 

FARMING IMPLEMENTS, their various Uses and Re- 
cent Improvements; being a Hand-Bouk for Young 
Farmers. By F.D.P. 8vo. 

BUURNE’S Catechism of the Steam Engine, &c., &c. ; 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By Juhn 
Bourne, C.E. 8vo. 





Embel- 


ivol.32mo. Wi'h 
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NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 


JUST READY, 


HISTORY OF GEORGIA, 


FROM ITS 
FIRST DISCOVERY BY EUROPEANS 
TO THE 
OF THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
BY REV. WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, M.D. 
PROFESSOR OF BELLES LETTRES, &c., IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
In two Volumes, octavo; Portrait, Plans,,Views, §c. 





ADOPTION IN 1798. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. pRIcE $2 50. 
*.* THE SECOND VOLUME IS IN PREPARATION. 
HEADS OF CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


Boox L—ANTE-COLONIAL HISTORY.—Caarrer I. Early English, French, and Spanish Voyages to Georgia. 
IL Travels and Discoveries of Ferdinand de Sow. LLL. french and Spanish Settlements and Discoveries. LV. 
Aborigines in Georgia. 

Boox I. —-GEORGIA UNDER THE TRUSTEES.—Cuapvrer I. The Colonization of Georgia. Il. The Settlement of 
Georgia. I[l. Progress of Colonization. 1V. Ogelthorpe’s Description of the Fortifications at Frederica—Attack on 
S.A ine. V. Spanish tnvasion of Georgia. VI. Sketch of Ogelthorpe afterleaving Georgia. VIL. Political 
Institutions of Georgii. VIII. Review of the Trustees Policy. LX. Origia of Slave Labor in Georgia. X. Reli- 
gious History of the Colony. 

Boox II.—GEORGIA UNDER ROYAL GOVERNMENT.—Cuarrer L. Settlemoat of Liberty County and Ad- 
ministration of Gov. Reynolds. Aprenpix.—List of Trustees, with Notices of the same; Charter of the Colony 
of Georgia. 

A History of Georgia has long been needed. The author of the present work undertook to supply the deficiency at 
the earnest request of the Georgia Historical Society, who placed the abundant materials ia the archives of the 
Society at his disposal. Of the able manuer ia which Dr. Stevens has executed his arduous work the present volume 
will testify. 


Il. 
REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES AND CIVIL LIFE 


GENERAL WILLIAM HULL. 


PREPARED FROM HIS MANUSCRIPYL. 


By nis Daveurer, Mrs. MARIA CAMPBELL. 

TOGETHER WITH THE 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 
AND 

SURRENDER OF THE POST OF DETROIT. 


By his Grandson, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


One volume 8vo. handsomely printed. Price $2. 


Copy of a Letter from Jared Sparks, the Historian of “Washington,” “ Franklin,” etc., to the Rev. James F. Clarke. 

“have perused the manuscript which you sent me, relative to the Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of Gen. 
Hull. The whole appears to me to be written with close attention to the facts of history ; and it derives great value 
from the circumstance of its containing a record of the observations of Gen. Hull himseif, on numerous public events 
in which he took a part, or with w hich he was personally acquainted. Having been an officerin the army, during the 
whole war of the Revolution, engaged in many actions, and highly esteemed for his military talents and character, 
he was necessurily connected with stirring incidents, which are well described in the work. I have also read, with 
lively interest, the chapter on the Camprigns of 1812. The narrative is clear and full, and whatever judgment may 
be tormed of the result, the particulars here set forth, give evidence of having been drawn from the highest authority : 
and they are exhibited in such a manner as to present the controverted points in a just light. These are my impres- 
sions, upon a hasty perusal of the manuscript, and, | doubt not they would be sustained by a more careful study.” 


lll. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM PAINTINGS BY EMINENT 
- AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


One volume, 8vo., printed on the finest hot pressed paper. 
Price—Cioth, $3 50; cloth, extra gilt edges, $400; Turkey morocco, $6 09. 


“ It will undoubtedly prove the fashionable book of the season, and, as the first lyric poet, must find a permanent 
place in the library of every American gentleman.”— Literary World. ‘ : 

“ For our part, we scarceiy nced to have Halleck’s verses in print; his finest things ere in our memory, and it is one 
of the great tests of true poetry, that it is what we cannot help dwelling on and remembering. We could almost re- 
produce from recollection his spirited ode on the Death of Bozzaris, his grand lines on Burna, his Red Jacket, and the 
little poem entitled Woman, and several others from his pen, if all the printed cc were lost. We are glad to see 
them, however, in the form which they now wear, and which is so well worthy of them, with illustrations from the 
pencils of some of our best artists, elaborately engraved. Durand furn‘shes a landscape, a calin scene of woods ard 
waters, in all the beauty of wild nature. From the pencil of Edinonds there is a clever comic design ; Teutze con- 
tributes a spirited one, and there are one or two fine things by Huntington. Elliot's head of the author is exceedingly 
like and life-like The volume is got up in every respect in a beautiful manper—the needs not our praise. 

the contents are several of the airy on witty things which were published many years since under the signa: 
ture of Crocker.” — W. C. Bryant, Event ‘ost. 

There is = a page in the whole nor that does not glow with the fire of true genius. 


HISTORY OF 1812, 


7 * 8 


A more beau- 


t h idom seen.’’— Boston paper. “ 
a Tle new edition of 2 Mr. Halleck's Poems, is one of the most beautiful books ever issued from the American press. 
—Boston Atlas. 
“Let us not 


forget to thank the publishers for the judicious 
ording! 


liberality evinced by them in ‘getting up’ this work, 
Halleck’s Poems are a luxury, and should be issued acc "— Tribune, 


ly.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., PusiisHers, 200 Broadway. 
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INEW ENGLISH WORKS. 
JUST IMPORTED. 


| ERSKINE (Right Hon. Lord).—The collected Speeches 

| of. Edited by Lord Brougham. 4 vols. &vo. 

| STRICKLAND (Agnes).—Lives of the Queens of Eng- 

' Jand. Vol. 11. 

; CARNE (John).—Lives of Eminent Missionaries. Vol. 1. 

WARWICK (Alfred).—A Guide to the Examination of 
the Urine in Health and Disease. 

GORE (Mrs.)—The Inundation, or Peace and Pardon, with 
Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

ACLAND (Rev. Charles).—A Popular Account of the 
Manners and Customsof India. 12mo. 

NELSON (Lord)—The Life and Naval Memoirs of. 1 
vol.8vo. Illustrated with many plates. 

TROLLOPE (Rev. W., M. A)—A Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles, 8vo. 

ALISON (Archibald).—History of Europe. Vol. 11. 

MARSDEN (J. B )—Sermons from the Old ‘Testament. 
12mo. 

BOURNE (John C. E.)—A Catechism on the Steam En- 
gine. 12mo. 
MATTEUCCL (Prof.)—Lectures on the Physical Pheno- 
mena of Living Beings. Edited by Dr. Pereira. 12mo. 
a (Charies).—Half Hours with the Best Authors. 
fol. 2. 

BOUNNINGHAUSEN (C. M. D.)—Manual of Homeopa- 
thic Therapeutics. Edited by Dr. Laurie. 8vo. 

RANKE (Leopold).—The History of the Popes. Vol. 1 
(Bohn’s Library). 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'’S CHRONICLE OF 
the Kings of England. Edited by J. A. Giles. 

HOMER.—The_ lUliad of—Books one to eight Literally 
Transtated. With notes, &c. 16mo. 

DOCTOR (The), &c. Vol. 7 

_— THE NINTH, or the First Year of his Pontificate. 

fol. 1. 

CH :MBERS (Robert)—History of the Rebellion of 
1745-6. 1 vol. 12mo. 

ALLEN (Rose).—The Autobiography of. 12mo. 

ARNOLD (P. K.)—A Key to English Exercises. 

NEALE (Rev. J. M.)—Stories from Heathen Mythology 
and Greek History. 18mo. 

HALL (Mrs. 8.C.)—Marian ; or, a Young Maid’s Fortune. 

BEACH (Augus B.)—The Natural History of Humbugs. 


32mo. 
FLOWER (W. B.)—Classical Tales and Legends. 32mo. 
MAXWELL (W. H.)—British Army at Washington and 
New Orleans. 12mo. 
PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK for 1848. Capitally Ilus- 


trated. 

WHARTON (J. J. 8.)—The Law Lexicon ; or, Dictionary 
of Jurisprudence. 1 vol. large 8vo. 

HOSSACK (John A.)—A Treuatise on the Conflict of Laws 
of England and Scotland. 8vo. 

BAMPTON LECTURES for 1847.--The Supremacy of 
Holy Scripture. By Walter Augustus Shirley, D.D, 


8vo. 

MATHEMATICIAN. Voi.2. Edited by William Ruther- 
ford, F.R. A 3S. 

WILLM (J.)—The Education of the People, with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation by J. P. Nichol, LL.D. I2mo. 

SULLIVAN (Robert A. M.)—A Dictionary of the English 
Language. 12mo. 

WILSON (Erasmus).—On Ringworm, its Causes, Patho 
logy, and Treatment. 12mo. 

DRURY (Anna Haurriet)—Annerley and other Poems. 
12mo. 

CHALMERS (Thos., D.D.)—Posthumous Works of. Ed- 
ited by Win. Hanna, D. D. Vol. 1. 

VINCENT (Ur.)—Observations on Surgical Practice. 8vo. 

SOANE (Geo.)—New Curiosities of Literature and Book 
of the Months 2 vuls 12mo. 

RICHARDSON (Mrs.)—Memoirs of the Private Life and 
Opinions of Louisa Queen of Prussia. 1!2mo. 

MEDWIN (Capt.)—The Life of Percy Bysshe Sheiley. 2 
vols. 12ino. 

MORE (Sir Thos.)—A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribu- 
lation. New edition. 12mo. 

JESSE (J. H.)—Literary and Historical Memorials of 
London. 2 vols.#vo. Illustrated. 

BURN (Richard).—Statistics of the Cotton Trade, arrang- 
ed in a Tabular form, also a Chronological History of its 
various jiprovements, inventions. &c. 8vo. 

NICHOLS (Sir H.)—History of the Royal Navy, from the 
Earliest Times to the Wars of the French Revolution 
Vol. 2 ° 

RANKE (Prof.)—History of Servia and the Servian Revo- 
lution, from original MSS. and Documents. Translated 
from the German by Mrs. Alex. Kerr. 8vo. 

MULLER (Prof.)\—Ancient Art and its Remains; or, a 
Manual of Archeology of Art. Translated from the 
German by John Leitch. 8vo. (Anew supply.) 

D. APPLETON & CO., Importers, 200 Broadway. 


NEW ILLUMINATED BOOKS. 


WORDS OF TRUTH AND WISDOM. 


Beautifully printed in Gold and Colors. Small 4to. 
Price $1 


THE CREED, THE LORD'S PRAYER, 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


With a tastefully ornamented border. Small 4to. 
Price $1. 

Just Published and for sale wy 

dé D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
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“AN ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


wer roms ew ere mee 


THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
ONE VOLUME 8VO. ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY BURT, 
WITH DESIGNS BY LOSSING. 


SUPERBLY BOUND IN TURKEY MOROCCO. 
Super-Extra Gilt, White Calf Super-extra, and Muslin Extra Gilt. 


Cheap Edition—) vol. 12mo. Muslin Gilt. 


« Tue work consists of a description of the several mountains mentioned in Scripture, and of the wonderful scenes that 
have been exhibited upon them. Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Horeb, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, Olivet, 
Calvary, and the Mount of God, are made successively to rise up before the eye of the mind, invested with all that 
superlative interest which they gather from having been the theatre of the most wonderful exhibitions of divine power, 
wisdom, and goodness. 

“ As we have gone through the work, we confess that we have felt that the author's power of imagination was 


well nigh unparalleled. Here he moves in the fury of the tempest, and there upon a breathing zephyr: here he pii nts) 


HEADLEY’S 
WASHINGTON & HIS GENERALS. 


Two volumes, 12mo. cloth. 
Illustrated with Siztcen Portraits on Steel. 





FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


} 
} 
' 
| OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ We hive read with an unwonted degree of pleasure and 
| admiration. Many people complain that American history 
| lacks romance; that it has in it nothing stirring or strik 
ing; and is, therefore, dull and spiritiess, beside the 
| annals of Earope. Mr. Headiey has given to this objection 
| the most thorough and conclusive refutation it could pos- 
| sibly receive: and it is not likely to be heard again. He 
| has given to the incidents of our Revolution, by his graphic 
}and spirited descriptions, an intensity of interest rot sur- 
passed in the grandest achievements of Napoleon's troops. 
| Instead of giving simply the naked details of what was 
done, like most of those who have written upon the same 
subject, he has breathed into them the breath of life ;—he 
brings his reader into the immediate presence of the act 
| he describes ;—his words have a burning, rushing power ; 
and you can no more doubt the reality of his pictures, than 
| you could have doubted the reality of the original scenes 
' had you been in the midst of them.”—Courier and Eng. 


“Under,the vigorous touch of our author's pen, they 


terror and blood till one’s own blood actaally curdies, and there illumines his page with some beaatiful picture which stand like a cluster of noble Columns ia the splendid tem- 
puts in requisition all the brightest hues of the rainbow. The book, so far as we know, is entirely unique in its cha_!| ple of our liberty, each distinct and separate. clothed in 
racter. It addresses itself to the best feelings of the Christian's heart, chiefly through the medium of the imagina- the solemn grandeur of its own loftiness, meekly wearing 





tion. Thousands will read it with delight, and will ever afterwards contemplate the scenes which it describes with 
an interest which they never felt before.’"— Albany Herald. 


“* The Sacred Mountains’ is the title of a very elegant volume just published by Baker & Scribner. It is written 
by J. T. Heaotey, whose various volumes, though recently published, have made him one of the most popular living 
writers in the country. It contains descriptive and historical sketches of all the mountains rendered memorable by 
having been made the scenes of great events recorded in Scripture. Its design, as the author says, is ‘ to render more 
familiar and life-like some of the scenes of the Bible... The sketches are written in the same vigorous and brilliant 
style which has mainly given to Headley’s volumes their wide popularity, and present more impressive and attractive 
views of these scenes, and the events connected with them, than we have ever seen elsewhere. They will be eagerly 
read by all classes of persons.""—New York Courier and Enquirer. 


“ This is indeed a beautiful book. It is, we should judge, one of the gifted author's happiest efforts, as it certainly 
is one of the most novel. Most literary gentlemen ransack old tales and old ballads for themes and suggestions for 
their literary efforts ; but Mr. H. hxs gone to the Scriptures, and has given us a series of sacred pictures. The author 
is an artist. With brush in hand, he goes from scene to scene, and delineates with a truthful touch, many of the most 
thrilling incidents of Scripture history. 

“The beauty and power of Mr. Headley’s writing is in its remurkable vivacity. Every page is alive with interest. 
He makes every scene, as many do not who hindle sacred things, one of present reality."—Norwich Courier. 


“The Sacred Mountains, those places consecrated to every Christian hewt by occurrences of the most solemn 
interest, afford most appropriate subjects fur Mr. Headiey’s vivid powers. He sees them as they appeared when they 
were hallowed by the presence of the prophets and the apostles of old. His feelings are devout, and he is not only a 
pilgrim visiting sacred spots, but a Christian whose heurt keenly appreciates every event which clothed them with in- 
terest in long past centuries. The mechanical execution of the book is in keeping with its subjects, and the power 
exhibited by the author in portraying them.'— Louisville Journal 


“ Mr. Headley is well known as one of the most brilliant of our writers, and this volume will amply sustain ang 
extend his reputation. His descriptions of the ‘Sacred Mountains’ are very graphic and beautiful, condensing within 
brief compass a great deal of information, conveyed through the medium of a highly ornate, polished, and vigorous 
style. It will be welcome in every family where the Bible is read and studied. The illustrations are finished engrav- 
jngs of Mount Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and the Mount of Olives, executed by 
Burt, from paintings by Turner, Caleot, Harding, Bartlett, and othors.”— Protestant Churchman. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS 


BY J. 


TWO VOLUMES 12Mo. cLOTH. 


ithe chaplet woven by impartial ages. He has concen- 
trated that immortal group around their great leader, with 
ad covering of romance to magnify their deeds; no 
touches of poetic imagination to heighten their lofty 
daring. They stand portrayed) upon the pages of his 
volumes enveloped in an atmosphere of truth, through 
which tKeir actions gleam in unclouded brightness.” — 
Hampshire Gazette. 


“ Headley is just the man to give the biographies of 
such men in a style to arouse the sympathy of all readers. 
We needed such a writer to bring back the popular mind 
to a contemplation of the brave men and heroic deeds of 
the Revolution.” —WV. O. Picayune. 


This is a work of thrilling interest, and is admirable in 
tone and style. Headley is a writer of great power.” — 
Inquirer and National Gazette, Philadelphia. 


“Though we are necessarily familiar with much of the 
historical matter comprised in Mr. Headley’s book, yet his 
admirable style of narrative, and vivid coloring of the 
more stirring scenes invest these memoirs with a peculiar 
interest, and give them a freshness that is very acceptable. 
Familiar as we were with the battle of Bunker Hill, we 

et derived a more vivid conception of it from Mr Head- 
ey’s graphic pen, than we ever before realized, and this is 
only one among many occasions in the perusal of his 
work, where we felt the powerful, and we my say, re- 
sistless influence of his exciting elequence. Referring to 
a period to which memory and conversation are perpetu- 
ally recurring, we think every Library should possess a 
copy of Washington and his Generals. ns the best extant 
record of national pvtriotism which, for the honor of our 


country, it is to be hoped will ever be held in grateful re- 
‘ membrance.”"— The Courier. 





T. HEADLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE PORTRAITS ON STEEL. 
SIXTEENTH EDITION—NOW READ Y. 


JUDAH’S LION. By Cuartorre 
Edition. 

JUDEA CAPTA. By Cuartorre ELIZABETH 
Edition. : 
dait 


Evizazetu. One Volum 


One Volume, 18mo. 


e, 18mo. New and _ IIlustrated 


New and _ IIlustrated 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, Pustisners, New Yor. 





